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READERS WRITE 


“Alcohol and Man” 

1 have just read your article called 
“Alcohol and Man” (PATHFINDER, Oct. 
15). Your report contains one glaring 
error and gives a false impression in an- 
other respect. In the third paragraph you 
refer to hops as the basis for beer, as 
a to grapes for wine and grains 
for hard liquors. The basis for beer is 
barley, since hops contain practically no 
sugar or starch that may be converted 
into sugar. Hops are added for flavor 
and to aid the yeast in fermentation. 

The false impression you give is in stat- 
ing that “Fortunately, for the purely so- 
cial drinker, alcoho] in small quantities 
seems to work no harm.” The false im- 
pression lies jn the fact that most drink- 
ers consider themselves purely social 
drinkers and think that they are drinking 
in safe quantities, as a rule. Thus, you 
encourage them in this without. any 
warning . . . that the so-called social 
drinking is what is responsible for the 
prevalence of heavy drinking, which en- 
dangers public safety and the health and 
happiness of the individual and his fam- 
ily ... Dr. Pearl is right in saying that 
moderate drinking does not affect health 
and longevity to any great extent, but he 
does not define moderate drinking accu- 
rately enough. The average drinker thinks 
he always drinks in moderation, while in 
reality he does not... 

Frank Leighton Wood, M. D. 
Lynden, Wash. 
De ee 
social drinkers’’ and are ~~ My that is 


THFINDER’s. As for safety in 
"s le it _to 


. His limits: 
cockta: one highball or 
on a full stomach—double the amount -—Ed.] 

I am writing mainly to boys and girls 
in the teen age. You boys and girls 
might have read these statements in “Al- 
cohol and Man”: “Used sensibly, alcohol 
has provided man with pleasure,” and 
“Fortunately for the purely social drinker, 
alcohol in small quantities seems to work 
no harm.” It was difficult to ascertain 
whether these were the statements of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science or the author of the 
article. Regardless, I hope that you are 
not motivated by these statements ... I 
am glad my boy and girl are being reared 
in a home where even “small quantities” 
of that stuff are considered too large. 

Eldred W. Johnston, Minister 
Paulding, O 

PATHFINDER’s statements were its own; as the 

cle made clear, the American on for the 
Sieremens of Science has 5 researen. 
If the Rev. Mr. Johnston 
WSation Sng, that ie uman body, and in relation to persons 
who drink. It definitely did not advocate that ab- 
Stainers, adolescent or adult, should drink —Ed.] 
". .. Worse Competition Than the Chains” 

Some 15 or 20 years ago every newspaper 
carried a daily cartoon which usually pic- 
tured a big fat man, labeled the middle- 
man, squeezing the life out of two smaller 

men, labeled the producer and the con- 
* sumer. The chain stores have changed 
this picture until today the middleman 
has been so eliminated that he is seeking 
help through the legislatures of many 
states to enact laws which will put him 
back in the picture again (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 1). The middlemen and the so-called 
independent merchants want more profits 
~ and want to widen the gap between the 
producer and the consumer. Mr. Patman 


has been employed by this group to enlist 
the aid of Congress to put a Federal tax 
on chain stores. When the chains are 
eliminated, they will not be replaced by 
independent stores, but by consumer co- 
operative stores which will be much worse 
competition than the chains. 
Robert Park, Jr. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Fay and O’Connor: “Irishmen”? 

Under the title “Politics” in PATH- 
FINDER of Oct. 1, I find: “Because Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had backed one heavy- 
jawed, red-faced Irishman to beat another 
heavy-jawed, red-faced Irishman, etc.” The 
attention of the writer of that scurrilous 
item is called to the fact that both Mr. 
Fay and Mr. O’Connor are well-propor- 
tioned gentlemen, and I will venture to 
say if he and the two gentlemen referred 
to were to enter a beauty contest, he would 
easily carry off third honors. The gentle- 
men referred to are not Irishmen; they 
are both American-born and each has con- 
tributed to the welfare of this country ... 

T. A. O’Connor 

East St. Louis, Ill. 


(PATHFINDER intended no offense either to Amer- 
ican-born Mr. Fay or American-born Mr, O’Connor. 
PATHFINDER has never known an American of Irish 
ancestry f& voice resentment at being called an Irish- 
man.—O’Ed.] 


About Cotton in Kansas 

In your October 15th issue, you mention 
Secretary Wallace’s talks “before 4,000 
wheat growers at Ft. Worth, Tex., and 
1,500 cotton farmers at Hutchinson, Kans.” 
You are badly mixed or have your wires 
crossed, for Hutchinson is in a great 
wheat-growing district. I visited the State 
fair there just a few days ago and didn’t 
see a bit of cotton . 

Ed Lord 

Kingman, Kans. 

{PATHFINDER got its crops crossed.—Ed.] 


PATHFINDER and the European Scene 


Congratulations on the splendid edit- 
ing of the last three issues of PATH- 
FINDER, in which you have spoken so 
forcibly, clearly and fairly of the Euro- 
pean scene and the problems affecting the 
continent. Your writers nearly always do 
a masterful job, but this time they seem to 
have outdone themselves. The knowledge 
these issues contained, the fairness of 
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Path finde; 


their presentation and the congruity 
their subject matter was peerless. 
LaRue C. Shemp; 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Permit me to compliment you m 
heartily upon the presentation of éryst.!- 
clear statements on most complicate 
subjects. Such were the articles whi 
recently appeared: “Czechoslovaki...” 
“War,” “Minorities,” and others, In ov 
turbulent and trying time, there is not). 
ing more needed than an unbiased, trv 
and lucid presentation of facts. Su! 
knowledge may help to keep people fre. 
Rabbi M. Shuchatowit- 
Edgemere, L. I. 


Grover Cleveland and The White Hous< 


Your issue of Oct. 8 declares, on page |) 
under “Capital Chat,” that “the Whit. 
House has been called the White Hou:, 
only since Theodore Roosevelt’s day, | 
fore which it was known as the Executi 
Mansion,” and that your authority is t!. 
Royal Blue Offices of Washington. May | 
suggest that perhaps the assertions »\» 
this subject by the Royal Blue Sight Seein, 
Company should be taken with cautiv 
for my memory runs back to the hot polit- 
ical campaign of 1884 between James ( 
Blaine and Graver Cleveland. Thoug! 
young at the time, I was an eager partici- 
pant in the political ballyhoo of that hec- 
tic period. Cleveland, a bachelor, had 
been accused by his opponents of devious 
relations with some lady, and a refrain 
popular at the time ran as follows: 


“Ma, ma, where’s my pa? 
Gone to the White House, Ha! Ha! Ha 


The American Encyclopedia closes its 
article on the subject with these lines: 
“Presidents Harrison and McKinley used 
for the official name, ‘Executive Mansion,’ 
President Roosevelt returned to the old 
name, “White House.’” .. . 

C. D. Risse 
St. Paul, ue 


gg ye suppli 

House toma te House was in 

even Leet 1812, but was not given offic 
until the regime of Theodore Roosevelt.— I. 


An Answer to General Moseley 
At his retirement (PATHFINDER, 0: 
15) General Moseley made some very 
critical observations. Among other things 


he said: “We cannot work less and pro- 
duce more.” Yet he certainly knows that 
this is called the “machine age” because 
machinery has vastly increased produc- 
tion and lessened work; that is the reason 
for the unemployment of so many mil- 
lions. He criticized the Administration's 
relief policy and further asserted that “our 
nation is showing signs of internal decay, 
like that which destroyed ancient Rome.” 
He said “the Roman citizen sold his free- 
dom for governmental largesse and a lifc 
of slothful ease.” Ancient Rome never 
had a machine age; there is no legitimate 
comparison ... Unless the government is 
permitted to compete with some private 
industry. to earn the money with which to 
employ the unemployed people, somethin « 
very drastic is liable to happen. What 
would General Moseley do? Would he hb: 
willing to earn his $6,000 pension (gov- 
ernmental subsidy) by killing off the un- 
employed? And does he consider that he 
has sold his freedom for governmenta! 
largesse and a life of slothful ease by 
accepting governmental largesse? 
Mrs. Mabel Gillette 

St. Cloud, Fla. 
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PALESTINE— 


Revolt in the Desert Plagues an Empire 


and begat sons and daughters. He 
vas the first Semite. Two years after 
the Flood, at the hale age of 100, 
Shem had a son named Arphaxad. 

Of the resulting lineage was born 
Abraham, who had two sons. The 
elder was Ishmael, son of the Egyptian 
maidservant, Hagar. The other was 
Isaac, son of Abraham’s wife Sarah, 
Because Sarah was unwilling that the 
son of her maidservant should be heir 
equally with her own son, Hagar and 
Ishmael were cast out into the desert. 
There, according to the Old Testament 
book of Genesis, Ishmael “grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an 
archer.” 

In Palestine today, there are 900,000 
Arabs who trace their origin back to 
Ishmael. Like Ishmael, they dwell in 
the desert, and their aim with a mod- 
ern rifle, if not with a bow and arrow, 
is excellent. In Palestine, too, are 
400,000 Jews who trace their family 
tree to Isaac. Since the World war, 
and especially for the past two years, 
the sons of Ishmael and of Isaac have 
been bombing, boycotting, shooting 
and slandering each other in an effort 
to settle their common claim to 10,000 
square miles of burning sand and green 
oasis Which the world calls the Holy 
Land, 

ISHMAEL, ISAAC: In modern times 
the Arabs hold the claim of precedence. 
Like Ishmael, they were there first. 
In 1918, before the tides of Jewish 
Zionist immigration had begun, there 
were six or seven Arabs to every Jew 
in Palestine. For 13 centuries Arab 
plows had turned Palestine’s holy, 


Gar son of Noah, lived 600 years 








sandy soil. By possession—prover- 
bially nine points of the law—Pales- 
tine in 1918 was an Arab land. 

But the Jews also had a claim. Like 
Isaac, they felt themselves to be the 
legitimate heirs to the lands of Abra- 
ham, Their claim was based on the 
fact that Palestine had cradled their 
race and religion, and the further fact 
that up to 70 A. D. when Roman legions 
sacked Jerusalem and started 4,000,000 
Jews on their long wanderings, the 
majority race in Palestine for a thou- 
sand years had heen Hebrew, 

Last week, with 20th century bullet 
and hand grenade, Arab and Jew were 
Savagely re-enacting the feud of their 
Biblical ancestors; and Britain, who 
had fathered the rival Arabic and 
Jewish claims, was cast in the uneasy 
role of Abraham, 

It was an Englishman, the half- 
legendary Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
who persuaded the Arabs during the 
World war to rebel against Turkish 
rule. In return for this aid to the 
Allies, the Arabs got a British guaran- 
tee of self-rule. While these things 
were happening in Arabia, however, 
British Foreign Secretary Arthur 
James Balfour was negotiating in Lon- 
don with the leaders of the Jewish 
national movement known as Zionism. 
Twenty-one years ago this week, on 
Nov, 2, 1917, Balfour publicly put the 
British government on record as favor- 
ing “the establishment in Palestine of 
a national home for the Jewish 
people.” 

Soon after the war it became ap- 
parent that Bedouin and Zionist were 
incompatible. Their two nationalisms, 
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International 


With Guns and Grenades, British Tommies Sought to Restore Order in the Holy Land 





Jewish Girls Did Their Share of Fighting 


fanned by the fanaticism of the war, 
could not exist peaceably side by side, 
Faced with deciding which of its Pal- 
estine promises to keep, Britain tried 
after a fashion to keep both, First one 
race, then the other, was favored. 

Result of this typically British policy 
of “muddling through” was to sharpen 
the hatred of Arab for Jew, of Jew 
for Arab, and of both for Britain. Five 
years ago, under the pressure of anti- 
Semitic persecution in Germany and 
central Europe, Jewish immigration to 
Palestine swelled phenomenally. In 
1934 there were 48,000 immigrants, In 
1935, there were 66,000—almost as 
many Jews as all Palestine had con- 
tained in 1920. Meanwhile the British 
had fallen out with Mussolini over 
Ethiopia, Italian money and guns 
began to circulate on the Arabian 
peninsula, Palestine’s angry Arabs, 
who saw in the increasing Jewish 
population a permanent bar to their 
own dreams of independence, rumbled 
threats of jehad, holy war. 

~alestine’s jehad has been going on 
now for more than two years. It 
was intensified in July, 1937, by pub- 
lication of the British Blue Paper 
recommending partition of Palestine 
into three states—a solution that pleas- 
ed neither Arab nor Jew (PATHFIND- 
ER, July 24, 1937). Between July 1 
and August 31 this year the war killed 
or seriously wounded an average of 20 
persons a day. Due to an extreme 
British censorship, however, many 
newspaper-readers well versed on 
events in Spain and China have been 
only dimly aware that there was a 
war in Palestine. 

MacDONALD, MacMICHAEL: By last 
week Palestine’s relatively unpubli- 
cized war—involving only 1,400,000 
people, fewer than live in the city of 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Politician 


With political campaigns approach- 
ing a climax throughout the land, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week was pre- 
dominantly Democratic Politician No. 
1. At Hyde Park, N. Y., he spent much 
of his time going over the important 
Empire State situation with visitors. 
Later, at the White House, he made 
major political news by lashing the 
Dies Committee Investigating Un- 
American Activities. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in New York’s political week 
followed a chat between Roosevelt and 
New York City’s Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia. Emerging from the confer- 
ence, La Guardia criticized Gov. Her- 
bert Lehman, who is seeking re-elec- 
tion, for withholding endorsement of 
the President and his New Deal poli- 
cies. Until Lehman did so, the Mayor 
told reporters, Lehman would not get 
his support. The next day, whether 
because of La Guardia’s threat or be- 
cause of his own convictions, Lehman 
broke his strained silence on the na- 
tional administration. In a campaign 
speech, he urged New York voters “to 
strengthen the hands of President 
Roosevelt in his humane legislation” 
by electing Democratic Senators. 

Another Roosevelt visitor who com- 
mented on the New York political 
scene was WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins. After reporting to Roose- 
velt on a prospective cut in WPA 
spending, he said he expected a 500,- 
000 majority for the Democratic ticket. 
“And that,” he said, “means that Sir 
Galahad will stay at home.” “Sir 
Galahad,” Hopkins explained, was 
Thomas E. Dewey, Republican guber- 
natorial candidate. 

The attack on Democratic Rep. Mar- 
tin Dies of Texas—one of the most 
caustic ever voiced by the Presi- 
dent—came at a press conference after 
he had returned to Washington from 
Hyde Park. The President was asked 
whether he was “concerned” by testi- 
mony before the committee that Gov. 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, one of his 
close friends, had been guilty of 
“treasonable activities” during his 
handling of the 1937 sit-down strikes 
in Michigan auto plants. So concern- 
ed was he, said the President, that his 
usual extemporaneous comments might 
not be polite enough to print; he would 
have to prepare a formal statement. 

The President’s statement unquali- 
fiedly praised Murphy, now running 
for re-election, for his conduct during 
the strike. “Disgruntled. Republican 
office-holders” had made the “absurd- 
ly false charges” against Murphy, the 
President said, and the committee, 
which “made no effort to get at the 
truth,” had “permitted itself to be used 
in a flagrantly unfair and un-American 
attempt to influence an _ election.” 


Quick to retort, Dies said the President 
had been “misinformed” and intimat- 





ed he was the unwitting tool of those, 
including Secretaries Ickes and Per- 
kins, who wished to discredit the in- 
vestigation. 

At the same conference, the Presi- 
dent saw political shenanigans in an- 
other direction. Commenting on news 
stories that smal] pecan-shelling firms 
in Texas were closing down because 
they were unable to meet the new 
wage-hour standards, he said it was 
unfortunate that those stories had 
been displayed so promihently two 
weeks before the general elections. He 
left the impression he believed the 
stories might have been exaggerated 
by “reactionary” publishers. 

Although the President was thus 
principally concerned with domestic 
politics, other items in his week in- 
cluded these: 

@ That .he was still determined to 
strengthen national defenses was made 
plain in a radio address and a letter. 
In a radio broadcast sponsored by the 
New York Herald Tribune’s forum on 
current problems, he announced that 
the United States must increase mili- 
tary and naval armaments to protect 
itself and the Western Hemisphere 
from alien intervention. Writing to 
Secretary of Navy Swanson on the 17th 
annual observance of Navy Day, he 
said “unsettled world conditions have 
made it imperative ... that we main- 
tain an efficient navy adequate ... to 
insure positive protection against any 
aggressor.” 

@ Ata press conference, he indicat- 
ed he would again ask Congress to 
pass the ill-fated Reorganization Bill. 
Pointing out that procedure in Fed- 
eral courts had been speeded up be- 
cause Congress had delegated a com- 
mittee of Federal judges authority to 
reform rules of practice, he suggested 
that Congréss could grant him similar 
authority to streamline the executive 
departments. Congress, he said, would 
retain its right to veto any change. 





International 
Mayor LaGuardia Chided His Governor 
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Chief foreign concern of the Pre: 
ident was still the problems of Jewr 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of N; 
York, who urged him to use his inf! 
ence to prevent Britain’s report: 
plans to close Palestine to Jewish i 
migration, reported the President 
“for the maintenance of Palestine a: 
Jewish national home without limi! 
tion.” In a letter to Rep. Edith Nour: 
Rogers of Massachusetts, howev: 
Roosevelt said he understood th 
country could not prevent modific. 
tion of the League of Nations man. 
date, under which Britain rules t! 
Holy Land. 


LSA: Troubled Birth 


With all the squalling and excite- 
ment attending a human birth, the Nx 
Deal last week presented to Ameri 
its latest legislative infant—the Fa 
Labor Standards Act, under which th. 
Federal government henceforth wi! 
regulate the wages and working hours 
of 11 million men and women (PATH 
FINDER, Oct. 29). : 

Birth of LSA was not without its 
pangs. As critics had predicted, in- 
mediate application of a 25-cent mini- 
mum hourly wage and a 44-hour maxi- 
mum work week to industries engage: 
in inter-state commerce caused so) 
employers to whittle down the num- 
ber of their employees and others ¢: 
cease operations entirely: 

@ Seeking exemption for his indus- 
try, Julius Seligman, president of the 
National Pecan Shellers Associatio 
of America, declared that every pecan- 
shelling plant in the south had shu 
down because of the new law, throw- 
ing 50,000 out of work. 

q@ Also in the south, where labor 
is cheap, reports said that tobac: 
processing, lumber and textile mil): 
were closing, erasing some 10,000 job: 

g In New York City, Western Unio» 
and Postal Telegraph asked permis- 
sion to pay their messengers less tha! 
the 25-cent minimum wage. Other- 
wise, they said, they would be forced 
to discharge some 4,000 boys. When 
no ruling came from Washington, Pos- 
tal Telegraph immediately began t 
lay off 1,000 messengers, but Western 
Union reserved action, 

q As far away as American-owne(! 
Puerto Rico, where cheap native labor 
is the basis of most industry, LSA was 
said to have disemployed more than 
100,000 laborers. “The medicine,” sai: 
Labor Commissioner Prudencio Mar 
tinez, “is too strong for the patient 

Such alarms were quickly minimize! 
by Elmer F. Andrews, administrato: 
of the new law, who struck out biting 
ly at the “small, selfish, anti-socia! 
minority” that was trying to “dis 
credit” LSA through “subterfuge. 
Many of the complainers, said An 
drews, had deliberately built up larg: 
inventories of stock so that they could 
shut down as the law went into effect. 
Others, he asserted, were blaming on 
the act closings that were actually 
seasonal, ; 

In three radio addresses in as many 
days, and in several press interviews, 
the administrator insisted that the 
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vreat majority of employers intended 
to cooperate With him. As proof, he 
pointed to 50,000 inquiries received by 
the Labor Standards Division and to 
yledges of assistance from governors 
of 10 states. Andrews was backed up 
the President, who told reporters 
that some dislocation was to be ex- 
nected in applying so sweeping a law, 
it that most of the stories of layoffs 

d shut-downs were exaggerated. 
Defending LSA was by no means the 
ly preoccupation of the Labor 
indards Division as the act became 
Numerous definitions of terms 
ere laid down; requests for exemp- 
tions had to be considered; the flood of 
quiries was incessant. So gigantic 
as their task, in fact, that the Di- 
sion’s workers, exempt from LSA as 
deral employees, labored 88 hours 
week to give America shorter hours 
d better pay. 
tlhe st EE ss 


Politics: Eve 
Since early last summer, America 
s bobbled on the crest of political 
noil more furious than that of any 
n-presidential campaign in recent 
irs, Last week, with elections only 
vs away, the nation settled down for 
last, long look at the issues, the men 
d the probabilities for 1938. 
ISSUES: Under the generalship of 
their respective national chairmen, 
hn Hamilton and James Farley, Re- 
iblicans and Democrats had both 
ovided themselves with broad, gen- 
eral issues for or against the New Deal. 
Republicans, more hopeful than at any 
time since 1932, stressed the “Roose- 
it depression,” the currently acute 
rm troubles of the AAA and the 
esident’s “purge.” 
Democrats, still proudly defending 
New Deal record, replied that 
lioosevelt supporters should be re- 
ned to consolidate the reforms they 
id authored. A timely and valuable 
Administration weapon was the claim 
it the President had helped avert 
war by intervening in the Czechoslo- 
ik crisis. Election of Roosevelt sup- 
ters, Democrats argued, would aid 
m in his fight for peace and in bol- 
tering America’s economic and mili- 
ry defenses. 
STATES: Such were the board is- 
es offered voters everywhere, Much 
‘re real to most citizens, however, 
ere the narrower local issues on 
which depended the future political 
mplexion of the U. S. Congress and 
.e individual states. With 37 sena- 
rs, 435 representatives and 32 gov- 
rnors to be chosen next week, the 
politically wise centered their atten- 
tion on a handful of vital states: 
New York was rocking with a fierce 
‘ight between Governor Herbert Leh- 
m and District Attorney Thomas 
’ewey, Republican candidate to un- 
seat him. Lehman was using to ad- 
vantage both his almost universally 
icclaimed gubernatorial record and 
his proved skill as a_ vote-getter. 
Dewey, unwilling to attack.too vigor- 


NATIONAL 


ously the Governor’s record, was pic- 
turing his rival as an innocent front 
for state-wide Democratic corruption. 

A shaft to this bow was the uncov- 
ering in Brooklyn of serious charges 
of incompetence and dishonesty in 
law-enforcement, involving both the 
district attorney’s office and the police 
force. Shortly after Lehman appoint- 
ed John Amen as special prosecutor to 
investigate the charges, records of 
7,200 police cases were stolen from a 
Brooklyn station house. 

Despite these breaks for Dewey, 
Lehman was generally conceded to 
have the edge, as were the Democratic 
candidates for the U. S. Senate, Sena- 
tor Robert Wagner and Representative 
James Mead. These two were avowed 
New Dealers, and Lehman himself, de- 
spite persistent stories that he was at 
odds with Roosevelt, finally asked elec- 
tion of Administration supporters. 

In Pennsylvania, deep scars from 





International 
Hamilton and Farley Generaled the Drive 


last summer’s bitter primary battles 
were still plaguing Democrats, and 
Republicans had high hopes of win- 
ning back the governorship they lost 
in 1935. Their candidate was Judge 
Arthur H. James, who opposed Charles 
A. Jones, the Democrats’ compromise 
entrant. Chief national office at stake 
was the Senate seat of Republican 
James J. Davis, sought by Governor 
George Earle. Ceaseless charges of 
corruption added smirches to the al- 
ready muddy contest. 

California, enjoying one of its most 
feverish political free-for-alls, was 
faced squarely with the issue of “lib- 
eralism vs. conservatism.” Chief is- 
sues were the now-famous “$30-every- 
Thursday” pension scheme, cautiously 
sponsored by Democrats, and a pro- 
posal for drastic restriction of labor 
union activities, Although earlier in 
the campaign chances had seemed to 
favor the Democrats, later reports 
noted a swing to “conservatism” and 
the G. O. P. Standout figures in the 
battle were Democratic Culbert Olson, 
a favorite to unseat Governor Frank 








Merriam, and Sheridan Downey, who 
was in a tight fight with Republican 
Philip Bancroft for the Senate. 

In Kansas, important as a key mid- 
western agricultural state, farm trou- 
bles were playing into Republican 
hands, Capitalizing on tumbling com- 
modity prices, Republicans were hop- 
ing to unseat Senator George McGill, 
a stalwart New Dealer, with former 
Governor Clyde M. Reed, and to place 
Payne Ruxter in the Governor’s chair. 

PROSPECTS: Such was the outlook 
in these key states. For the risky 
business of making predictions for the 
nation, prophets were not wanting, 

Not even the most ambitious Repub- 
lican dreamed of capturing a majority 
in either house of the next Congress. 
With the Senate 79 per cent and the 
House 75 per cent Democratic, such a 
feat would require a political upheaval 
even more drastic than that of 1932. 

The G, O. P., nevertheless, looked for 
substantial gains. The more san- 
guine of their members foresaw 80 to 
100 more Republicans in the next 
Congress. Democrats, ridiculing such 
claims, hoped to keep their losses be- 
low 20 seats. Best impartial guesses 
seemed to agree that the probable shift 
might approximate 30 to 40 members. 
Republicans also had high hopes of a 
better balance of governors’ chairs. At 
present, 39 states have Democratic gov- 
ernors, 6 have Republican; one Farm- 
er-Laborite; one Progressive, and one 
Independent. 





WPA: Scandals, Hope 


The New Deal’s Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, with its millions of em- 
ployees and billions of dollars in relief 
funds, has long been recognized as a 
potential cesspool of graft where the 
unscrupulous are concerned. Last 
week, in the fierce heat of the 1938 
campaign’s closing days, the stench 
of scandal began to penetrate WPA 
Administrations of two states. At the 
same time, hope was raised that better 
business conditions might soon cut the 
need for large-scale Federal relief. 

New Mexico: Worst scandal was un- 
earthed in New Mexico, where a Fed- 
eral grand jury accused 62 persons, 
including some of the state’s leading 
politicians, of criminal conspiracy to 
defraud the government and divert 
WPA funds and personnel to private 
and political ends. Among those in- 
dicted were assistant Federal District 
Attorney Stanley Miller, son-in-law of 
U. S. Senator Dennis Chavez; a sister, 
a cousin and a nephew of the Senator; 
and Fred Healy, who was ousted as 
state WPA Administrator last month 
for “permitting political influence.” 

While lawyers argued over the 
validity of the charges, Republicans 
gleefully recalled that Democratic 
Chavez led a successful fight during 
the last Congress against an amend- 
ment, proposed by his New Mexico 
colleague, Senator Carl Hatch, to keep 
politics out of relief. Chavez had 
pleaded with the Senate to “be prac- 
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tical about this thing.” In Washing- 
ton, the Department of Justice remov- 
ed Miller from office, while WPA head- 
quarters pointed out that the indict- 
ments were based partly on evidence 
uncovered by the Administration’s 
own investigators, and promised that 
further inquiries would be made, 

New Jersey: Shortly after the lid 
was blown off New Mexico’s alleged 
WPA graft, another Federal grand 
jury in New Jersey exposed other sus- 
picions involving the Administration, 
but apparently free from political im- 
plications. Sixteen sand, grave] and 
contracting companies and 32 individ- 
uals connected with them were charg- 
ed with conspiracy to cheat the Fed- 
eral government of $250,000. Accord- 
ing to the jury’s true bills, the com- 
panies had planned to rig bids on 
supplies to WPA at “arbitrary, exorbi- 
tant and unwarranted prices.” 

Hope: As his agency wrestled with 
such troubles, WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins emerged from a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., to predict cheer- 
fully that “the relief curve in America 
will go down at an early date.” Basis 
of his optimism, he said, was that “we 
are getting a rise in production and 
employment, and our relief curve ‘al- 
ways goes down as national income, 
productivity and employment go up.” 
About political manipulation of relief 
in WPA, the Administrator scoffed: 

“The old charge that we shove the 
rolls up before election and bring them 
down afterward is a lot of nonsense.” 


-_-__ Oe 


Americana— 

Symptom: Regaining consciousness 
after a street fight in San Francisco, 
Calif., Wendall Brabham was terrified 
to discover himself reposing on a cold 
stone slab in the city morgue. Doc- 
tors explained he had been declared 
dead because there had been no reflex 
action when his eyelid was rolled 
back. “No wonder!” sputtered Brab- 
ham. “It’s a glass eye!” 

Surprise! Bringing Mrs. Eva Shuber 
of Kennett Square, Pa., into court, 
police said she had (1) lost control of 
an auto while attempting a turn, (2) 
crossed a lawn and bumped a corner 
of her grandmother’s house, (3) back- 
ed up and knocked down a water 
pump in the front yard, (4) jerked for- 
ward through a flower bed and hit 
another corner of the house, (5) back- 
ed up again, picked up a wash boiler 
and hurled it through the window of 
another car, (6) bounced off a third 
corner of the house and wedged her 
vehicle between a wall and a large 
tree. Mrs. Shuber told the court she 
had been learning to drive in order to 
surprise her husband. 


* * * 


Jekyll-Hyde: As a jury heard a dam- 
age suit in Minneapolis, Minn., a street 
car motorman identified one of the 
jurors as a man who had stolen $7 from 
him. After the jury returned its ver- 
dict, the juror was held for first de- 
gree robbery. y 
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China: One-Two Punch 


‘To the colossal giant that is China, 
furious little Japan delivered a one- 
two punch last week. Small divisions 
of the Emperor’s troops first took Can- 
ton, “The New Orleans of China,” 
then Hankow, China’s “Chicago.” So 
easily did both fall that Britons in 
Hong Kong declared darkly: “It looks 
like dirty work.” 

Canton: “The New Orleans of 
China” fell almost without a struggle. 
Landing in Bias bay, about 125 miles 
away, a Japanese force of 60,000 men 
split into three prongs, then thrust 
through 120,000 poorly-trained Chi- 
nese soldiers. The northern prong, a 
motorized column, reached Canton in 
10 days with the loss of only 200 lives. 

Fearing the worst, Chinese had 


International 


Hata: Japan Will “Fight Any Nation” 





begun to move out days before. Can- 
ton’s population shrank from 1,000,000 
to 50,000. When the first Japanese 
entered the city, houses were deserted, 
stores empty and streets littered with 
belongings which had tumbled from 
the high-piled carts of fleeing Chinese. 

Chinese soldiers had planted dyna- 
mite in the city’s reservoir system, 
power plant, factories and - public 
buildings. Before the Japanese ar- 
rived, explosions tore at the city. On 
the first morning of occupation, a 
square mile of Canton’s modern down- 
town section was spouting flames as 
high as 100 feet. North of the city, 
thousands of refugees straggled to- 
ward Changsha, between Canton and 
Hankow. 

Hankow: Denying that Chinese com- 
manders had sold out to the Japanese, 
enraged Cantonese blamed their city’s 
fall on the fact that the crack troops 
which normally protect the city had 
been withdrawn by dictator-general 
Chiang Kai-shek to defend Hankow, 
550 miles to the north. 

That city fell just four days after 

, 





Canton. Chiang himself gave order: 
to abandon it, then made a night fligh: 
with his wife toward Changsha. |; 
Hankow, the explosions and fires o{ 
Canton were repeated. 

Hong Kong: Japan thus took the la: 
two great metropolitan areas of fre 
China. Last week, her soldiers clain 
ed nearly 250,000 square miles of Chi 
nese territory, and were stretched ove; 
a front 3,000 miles long. 

Japan’s sudden thrust, American 
columnists declared, was inspired }) 
Great Britain’s capitulation to Ado!! 
Hitler at Munich. Around Canton, 
Japanese soldiers were just five mil 
from Hong Kong, the British island 
port which is the gateway to trad: 
in south China. 

A year ago, Japan might not hav: 
dared to challenge British interests sv 
directly. But in Tokyo last week, « 
patriotic society put a five-column ad 
vertisement in the Yomiuri: “Now is 
the time for the Japanese .. . to com: 
to know ... they need no longer be 
afraid of Great Britain.” At his Kiu- 
kiang province headquarters, Genera! 
Shunroku Hata, in charge of the Can 
ton and Hankow campaigns, splui 
tered: “Japan is prepared to fight any 
nation . . . to protect her nationa! 
rights.” 

As a port, British Hong Kong bhecany 
dependent on Japanese administrators. 
who will henceforth control south 
China trade from their offices in Can- 
ton. As a strategic base for the pro- 
tection of British interests in China 
and the Pacific, Hong Kong seemed to 
lose all value. Military-minded news- 
papermen guessed that Japan could 
take it in three weeks. 

To Chinese also, the loss of Canton 
was a serious blow. For months, th: 
city had been the chief port of entry) 
for munitions going to Chinese troops. 
Henceforth, Chinese fighters could 
only expect munitions to come over 
slow overland routes from French 
Indo-China and Soviet Siberia. 

Only consolation for the Chinese la) 
in the fact that Chiang’s 1,000,000-man 
central army was still intact. News 
papermen were first puzzled by th: 
easy fall of Canton and Hankow, then 
remembered that Chiang has always 
saved his best troops from sieges. 
throwing them into action only at 
Shanghai last year. Even Japanese ad- 
mitted that Chiang would continue to 
fight guerrilla campaigns meant to 
exhaust the men and money of Japan. 


Europe: After Munich 


In a speech at Edinburgh last week, 
British Foreign Minister Halifax ex- 
plained to Britons that the Munich 
pact surrendering Czech soil to Ger- 
many must be considered a revision of 
the post-war Treaty of Versailles. As 
after Versailles, there was much up- 
finished business. Frontiers had to be 
settled, nations needed new friends 
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ind statesmen to decide what to do 
next. 

Frontiers: Czechoslovakia lay in a 
whirlpool of conflicting European am- 
hitions. All week, messengers shut- 
tled between Prague and Budapest, 
capital of Hungary. To Budapest, they 
carried three Czech plans for return- 
ing parts of Hungary which went to 
Czechoslovakia in 1918. At the last, 
Czechoslovak officials were offering 
2.800 square miles. 

Unsatisfied, Hungarian negotiators 
demanded 5,000 square miles outright, 
with plebiscites to be held in 3,000 
more. They also made a suggestion 
(Czechoslovakia seemed likely to adopt: 
that the boundary be fixed by mixed 
commissions of Poles, Italians and 
Lermans. 

Friends: Poland was the best friend 
Hungary had in her efforts to swell up 
toward pre-war dimensions. Hun- 








OTHER LANDS 


the minority. Forbidden by law to 
enter his homeland, he flew secretly 
from Belgium to a Paris suburb, where 
he told newspapermen: “Perpetual 
concessions will not stop Germany; 
only force can do that...” Two days 
before, however, French Ambassador 
Francois-Poncet had talked amicably 
in Munich with Adolf Hitler about a 
friendship agreement between Ger- 
many and France. 

Like France, Great Britain wanted 
good relations with Germany. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Home Affairs 
Minister, neatly quoted Adolf Hitler to 
defend Britain’s energetic arms pro- 
gram against English and German crit- 
ics. Speaking at Clacton, he said: 
“Hitler believes in the peaceful aspira- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain, but he fears 
some possible successor in office. I 
believe in Herr Hitler’s peaceful aspir- 
ations, but ... 1 must be prepared for 
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Hoare Made a Neat Point...Mrs. Kennedy Approved a Speech. ..Henry Violated a Ban 


gary’s aim was to annex eastern Czech- 
oSlovakia, thereby pushing her bor- 
ders north to Poland. Shoulder to 
shoulder, Poland and Hungary might 
be able to prevent German expansion 
eastward®at their expense. 

To protect Polish interests, Foreign 
Minister Josef Beck flew to Budapest 
to see Rumanian King Carol. Report- 
edly, he tried to enlist the monarch’s 
support for Hungary by offering him 
. Slice of Czechoslovakia containing 
10,000 Rumanians. Carol, whose coyn- 
try is pledged to aid the Czechs against 
invasion, was said to have answered: 
“No.” 

South and east of the Reich, German 
influence continued to grow. Last 
week, Germany was to sign a trade 
treaty with Yugoslavia, following one 
already reached with Turkey and 
preceding one soon to be concluded 
with Greece. 

Talks: What democratic nations 
may do next was foreshadowed in 
public and private talks. Prince Hen- 
ry, Count of Paris, great-great-grand- 
son of King Louis Philippe and pre- 
tender to the throne of France, was in 


some successor who does not hold his 
views ... I adopt his own motto: ‘Al- 
ways willing for peace, at any hour 
ready for defense.’ ” 

Joseph Kennedy, American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, also took a 
friendly attitude toward Germany and 
her ally, Italy. Speaking at a dinner 
of the British Navy League in London, 
he made what seemed to be a new 
statement of American foreign policy: 
“It is unproductive for both democrat- 
ic and dictator countries to widen the 
division now existing between them 
by emphasizing their differences . . 
They could advantageously bend their 
energies ... toward good relations on 
a world basis ... After all, we have to 
live together in the same world.. .” 

This seemed to be remarkably differ- 
ent from President Roosevelt’s speech- 
es condemning dictatorships. Kennedy 
confided to the Navy League that his 
speech had been approved by Mrs. 
Kennedy as being non-controversial. 
Washington newspapermen quickly 
found out that it had also been read 
over by the State Department before 
its delivery. To them, it seemed that 


the State Department was willing to 
let Kennedy express “a theory of 
mine,” then judge from the public re- 
action hew popular such a _ theory 
would be if it were applied officially. 
snails 


Spain: Third Winter 


Within a few weeks winter rains 
are due in that part of warring Spain 
from Madrid north to the Pyrenees 
Mountains. These usually ground air- 
planes and makes quagmires of roads 
and trenches. Last week as Rebels and 
Loyalists faced a probable third long 
winter in the trenches, their civil 
conflict was marked by: (1) a stand- 
still on all fronts; (2) preparations on 
both sides for new offensives; (3) in- 
tensified Rebel air raids on Loyalist 
cities, and (4) foreign “volunteer” 
movements. 

Lull: Except for occasional air com- 
bats, all war fronts were deadlocked 
and quiet. Only action on the Ebro 
front where Rebel forces have been 
hammering for three months in a vain 
effort to crack Loyalist defenses was 
minor “feeler” attacks by both sides. 

Preparations: In the terse reports 
from both sides of “no news worthy 
of mention” border observers saw 
signs of a lull before a storm. Sup- 
porting this view were the behind-the- 
lines activities of both armies, putting 
finishing touches on plans for new 
offensives designed to strengthen their 
respective positions before winter. 

Raids: Barcelona, Valencia, Carta- 
gena and other Loyalist cities were 
subjected to numerous bombing raids. 
These intensified attacks were taken to 
indicate that any new Rebel offensive 
would strike the deadlocked Catalonia 
front. 

Volunteers: As 18 American volun- 
teers from Government Spain arrived 
in Paris from Barcelona to sail later 
for the United States, the Loyalist De- 
fense Ministry announced that prepa- 
rations for the departure of its main 
International force were virtually 
completed. Notable among Americans 
not departing from Spain last week, 
however, was young Harold Dahl. A 
Loyalist volunteer flyer, Dahl was cap- 
tured 15 months ago, court martialed 
and sentenced to death, but won a re- 
prieve when his pretty wife wrote to 
Generalissimo Franco, inclosing her 
photo. Now an honor prisoner, Dahl 
revealed he had written to Franco of- 
fering to do any kind of work for the 
Rebel government in return for free- 
dom of movement within Rebel ter- 
ritory. 

aly, meanwhile, proudly welcomed 
home more than 10,000 of her volun- 
teers (PATHFINDER, Oct. 29). Naples 
took on a festive atmosphere as the 
returning Legionnaires were review- 
ed by King Victor Emmanuel, Crown 
Prince Humbert and other dignitaries. 
Especially noteworthy was the fact 
that the returning fighters were ac- 
companied not only by the commander 
in chief of the whole Italian Expe- 
ditionary force in Spain, Gen. Berti, 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Politician 


With political campaigns approach- 
ing a climax throughout the land, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week was pre- 
dominantly Democratic Politician No. 
1. At Hyde Park, N. Y., he spent much 
of his time going over the important 
Empire State situation with visitors. 
Later, at the White House, he made 
major political news by lashing the 
Dies Committee Investigating Un- 
American Activities. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments in New York’s political week 
followed a chat between Roosevelt and 
New York City’s Mayor Fiorello La 
Guardia. Emerging from the confer- 
ence, La Guardia criticized Gov. Her- 
bert Lehman, who is seeking re-elec- 
tion, for withholding endorsement of 
the President and his New Deal poli- 
cies. Until Lehman did so, the Mayor 
told reporters, Lehman would not get 
his support. The next day, whether 
because of La Guardia’s threat or be- 
cause of his own convictions, Lehman 
broke his strained silence on the na- 
tional administration. In a campaign 
speech, he urged New York voters “to 
strengthen the hands of President 
Roosevelt in his humane legislation” 
by electing Democratic Senators. 

Another Roosevelt visitor who com- 
mented on the New York political 
scene was WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins. After reporting to Roose- 
velt on a prospective cut in WPA 
spending, he said he expected a 500,- 
000 majority for the Democratic ticket. 
“And that,” he said, “means that Sir 
Galahad will stay at home.” “Sir 
Galahad,” Hopkins explained, was 
Thomas E. Dewey, Republican guber- 
natorial candidate. 

The attack on Democratic Rep. Mar- 
tin Dies of Texas—one of the most 
caustic ever voiced by the Presi- 
dent—came at a press conference after 
he had returned to Washington from 
Hyde Park. The President was asked 
whether he was “concerned” by testi- 
mony before the committee that Gov. 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, one of his 
close friends, had been guilty of 
“treasonable activities” during his 
handling of the 1937 sit-down strikes 
in Michigan auto plants. So concern- 
ed was he, said the President, that his 
usual extemporaneous comments might 
not be polite enough to print; he would 
have to prepare a formal statement. 

The President’s statement unquali- 
fiedly praised Murphy, now running 
for re-election, for his conduct during 
the strike. “Disgruntled. Republican 
office-holders” had made the “absurd- 
ly false charges” against Murphy, the 
President said, and the committee, 
which “made no effort to get at the 
truth,” had “permitted itself to be used 
in a flagrantly unfair and un-American 
attempt to influence an_ election.” 
Quick to retort, Dies said the President 
had been “misinformed” and intimat- 





ed he was the unwitting tool of those, 
including Secretaries Ickes and Per- 
kins, who wished to discredit the in- 
vestigation. 

At the same conference, the Presi- 
dent saw political shenanigans in an- 
other direction. Commenting on news 
stories that small pecan-shelling firms 
in Texas were closing down because 
they were unable to meet the new 
wage-hour standards, he said it was 
unfortunate that those stories had 
been displayed so promihently two 
weeks before the general elections. He 
left the impression he believed the 
stories might have been exaggerated 
by “reactionary” publishers. 

Although the President was thus 
principally concerned with domestic 
politics, other items in his week in- 
cluded these: 

@ That .he was still determined to 
strengthen national defenses was made 
plain in a radio address and a letter. 
In a radio broadcast sponsored by the 
New York Herald Tribune’s forum on 
current problems, he announced that 
the United States must increase mili- 
tary and naval armaments to protect 
itself and the Western Hemtsphere 
from alien intervention. Writing to 
Secretary of Navy Swanson on the 17th 
annual observance of Navy Day, he 
said “unsettled world conditions have 
made it imperative ... that we main- 
tain an efficient navy adequate ... to 
insure positive protection against any 
aggressor.” 

@ At a press conference, he indicat- 
ed he would again ask Congress to 
pass the ill-fated Reorganization Bill. 
Pointing out that procedure in Fed- 
eral courts had been speeded up be- 
cause Congress had delegated a com- 
mittee of Federal judges authority to 
reform rules of practice, he suggested 
that Congréss could grant him similar 
authority to streamline the executive 
departments. Congress, he said, would 
retain its right to veto any change. 
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Chief foreign concern of the Pre 
ident was still the problems of Jew: 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of N, 
York, who urged him to use his inf) 
ence to prevent Britain’s report: 
plans to close Palestine to Jewish j 
migration, reported the President 
“for the maintenance of Palestine a: 
Jewish national home without limit 
tion.” In a letter to Rep. Edith Nour:. 
Rogers of Massachusetts, howev: 
Roosevelt said he understood thi. 
country could not prevent modific:- 
tion of the League of Nations man- 
date, under which Britain rules th: 
Holy Land. 


LSA: Troubled Birth 


With all the squalling and excite. 
ment attending a human birth, the N« 
Deal last week presented to Ameri 
its latest legislative infant—the Fai 
Labor Standards Act, under which th: 
Federal government henceforth wi)! 
regulate the wages and working hours 
of 11 million men and women (PATH 
FINDER, Oct. 29). : 

Birth of LSA was not without i's 
pangs. As critics had predicted, im- 
mediate application of a 25-cent mini- 
mum hourly wage and a 44-hour maxi- 
mum work week to industries engage: 
in inter-state commerce caused soe 
employers to whittle down the num- 
ber of their employees and others to 
cease operations entirely: 

@ Seeking exemption for his indus- 
try, Julius Seligman, president of the 
National Pecan Shellers Associatio: 
of America, declared that every pecan- 
shelling plant in the south had shu 
down because of the new law, throw- 
ing 50,000 out of work. 

q Also in the south, where labor 
is cheap, reports said that tobac 
processing, lumber and textile mil): 
were closing, erasing some 10,000 job: 

g In New York City, Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph asked permis- 
sion to pay their messengers less tha 
the 25-cent minimum wage. Other- 
wise, they said, they would be forced 
to discharge some 4,000 boys. Wh« 
no ruling came from Washington, Pos- 
tal Telegraph immediately began t 
lay off 1,000 messengers, but Western 
Union reserved action. 

q As far away as American-owne:! 
Puerto Rico, where cheap native labor 
is the basis of most industry, LSA was 
said to have disemployed more than 
100,000 laborers. “The medicine,” said 
Labor Commissioner Prudencio Mar 
tinez, “is too strong for the patient 

Such alarms were quickly minimize! 
by Elmer F. Andrews, administrato: 
of the new law, who struck out biting. 
ly at the “small, selfish, anti-socia! 
minority” that was trying to “dis 
credit” LSA through “subterfuge. 
Many of the complainers, said An 
drews, had deliberately built up larg: 
inventories of stock so that they could 
shut down as the law went into effect. 
Others, he asserted, were blaming on 
the act closings that were actually 
seasonal. ‘ 

In three radio addresses in as many 
days, and in several press interviews, 
the administrator insisted that the 
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vreat majority of employers intended 
cooperate With him. As proof, he 
pointed to 50,000 inquiries received by 
the Labor Standards Division and to 
edges of assistance from governors 
‘ 10 states. Andrews was backed up 
the President, who told reporters 
that some dislocation was to be ex- 
ected in applying so sweeping a law, 
but that most of the stories of layoffs 
d shut-downs were exaggerated. 
Defending LSA was by no means the 
ly preoccupation of the Labor 
indards Division as the act became 
Numerous definitions of terms 
were laid down; requests for exemp- 
ons had to be considered; the flood of 
inquiries was incessant. So gigantic 
was their task, in fact, that the Di- 
sion’s workers, exempt from LSA as 
federal employees, labored 88 hours 
week to give America shorter hours 
d better pay. 
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Politics: Eve 
Since early last summer, America 
s bobbled on the crest of political 
noil more furious than that of any 
n-presidential campaign in recent 
irs, Last week, with elections only 
vs away, the nation settled down for 
last, long look at the issues, the men 
d the probabilities for 1938. 
ISSUES: Under the generalship of 
their respective national chairmen, 
lohn Hamilton and James Farley, Re- 
publicans and Democrats had both 
ovided themselves with broad, gen- 
eral issues for or against the New Deal. 
Republicans, more hopeful than at any 
1e since 1932, stressed the “Roose- 
it depression,” the currently acute 
rm troubles of the AAA and the 
esident’s “purge.” 
Democrats, still proudly defending 
e New Deal record, replied that 
lioosevelt supporters should be re- 
ned to consolidate the reforms they 
id authored. A timely and valuable 
\dministration weapon was the claim 
it the President had helped avert 
var by intervening in the Czechoslo- 
k crisis. Election of Roosevelt sup- 
rters, Democrats argued, would aid 
1 in his fight for peace and in bol- 
ering America’s economic and mili- 
ry defenses. 
STATES: Such were the board is- 
es offered voters everywhere, Much 
re real to most citizens, however, 
re the narrower local issues on 
hich depended the future political 
mplexion of the U. S. Congress and 
individual states, With 37 sena- 
rs, 435 representatives and 32 gov- 
nors to be chosen next week, the 
litically wise centered their atten- 
non a handful of vital states: 
New York was rocking with a fierce 
sht between Governor Herbert Leh- 
in and District Attorney Thomas 
‘ewey, Republican candidate to un- 
it him. Lehman was using to ad- 
vantage both his almost universally 
claimed gubernatorial record and 
his proved skill as a_ vote-getter. 
Dewey, unwilling to attack.too vigor- 
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ously the Governor’s record, was pic- 
turing his rival as an innocent front 
for state-wide Democratic corruption, 

A shaft to this bow was the uncov- 
ering in Brooklyn of serious charges 
of incompetence and dishonesty in 
law-enforcement, involving both the 
district attorney’s office and the police 
force. Shortly after Lehman appoint- 
ed John Amen as special prosecutor to 
investigate the charges, records of 
7,200 police cases were stolen from a 
Brooklyn station house. 

Despite these breaks for Dewey, 
Lehman was generally conceded to 
have the edge, as were the Democratic 
candidates for the U. S. Senate, Sena- 
tor Robert Wagner and Representative 
James Mead. These two were avowed 
New Dealers, and Lehman himself, de- 
spite persistent stories that he was at 
odds with Roosevelt, finally asked elec- 
tion of Administration supporters. 

In Pennsylvania, deep scars from 
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Hamilton and Farley Generaled the Drive 


last summer’s bitter primary battles 
were still plaguing Democrats, and 
Republicans had high hopes of win- 
ning back the governorship they lost 
in 1935. Their candidate was Judge 
Arthur H. James, who opposed Charles 
A, Jones, the Democrats’ compromise 
entrant. Chief national office at stake 
was the Senate seat of Republican 
James J. Davis, sought by Governor 
George Earle. Ceaseless charges of 
corruption added smirches to the al- 
ready muddy contest. 

California, enjoying one of its most 
feverish political free-for-alls, was 
faced squarely with the issue of “lib- 
eralism vs. conservatism.” Chief is- 
sues were the now-famous “$30-every- 
Thursday” pension scheme, cautiously 
sponsored by Democrats, and a pro- 
posal for drastic restriction of labor 
union activities. Although earlier in 
the campaign chances had seemed to 
favor the Democrats, later reports 
noted a swing to “conservatism” and 
the G. O. P. Standout figures in the 
battle were Democratic Culbert Olson, 
a favorite to_unseat Governor Frank 
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Merriam, and Sheridan Downey, who 
was in a tight fight with Republican 
Philip Bancroft for the Senate. 

In Kansas, important as a key mid- 
western agricultural state, farm trou- 
bles were playing into Republican 
hands, Capitalizing on tumbling com- 
modity prices, Republicans were hop- 
ing to unseat Senator George McGill, 
a Stalwart New Dealer, with former 
Governor Clyde M. Reed, and to place 
Payne Ruxter in the Governor’s chair. 

PROSPECTS: Such was the outlook 
in these key states. For the risky 
business of making predictions for the 
nation, prophets were not wanting, 

Not even the most ambitious Repub- 
lican dreamed of capturing a majority 
in either house of the next Congress. 
With the Senate 79 per cent and the 
House 75 per cent Democratic, such a 
feat would require a political upheaval 
even more drastic than that of 1932. 

The G, O. P., nevertheless, looked for 
substantial gains. The more san- 
guine of their members foresaw 80 to 
100 more Republicans in the next 
Congress. Democrats, ridiculing such 
claims, hoped to keep their losses be- 
low 20 seats. Best impartial guesses 
seemed to agree that the probable shift 
might approximate 30 to 40 members. 
Republicans also had high hopes of a 
better balance of governors’ chairs. At 
present, 39 states have Democratic gov- 
ernors, 6 have Republican; one Farm- 
er-Laborite; one Progressive, and one 
Independent. 
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WPA: Scandals, Hope 


The New Deal’s Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, with its millions of em- 
ployees and billions of dollars in relief 
funds, has long been recognized as a 
potential cesspool of graft where the 
unscrupulous are concerned. Last 
week, in the fierce heat of the 1938 
campaign’s closing days, the stench 
of scandal began to penetrate WPA 
Administrations of two states. At the 
same time, hope was raised that better 
business conditions might soon cut the 
need for large-scale Federal relief. 

New Mexico: Worst scandal was un- 
earthed in New Mexico, where a Fed- 
eral grand jury accused 62 persons, 
including some of the state’s leading 
politicians, of criminal conspiracy to 
defraud the government and divert 
WPA funds and personnel to private 
and political ends. Among those in- 
dicted were assistant Federal District 
Attorney Stanley Miller, son-in-law of 
U. S. Senator Dennis Chavez; a sister, 
a cousin and a nephew of the Senator; 
and Fred Healy, who was ousted as 
state WPA Administrator last month 
for “permitting political influence.” 

While lawyers argued over the 
validity of the charges, Republicans 
gleefully recalled that Democratic 
Chavez led a successful fight during 
the last Congress against an amend- 
ment, proposed by his New Mexico 
colleague, Senator Carl Hatch, to keep 
politics out of relief. Chavez had 
pleaded with the Senate to “be prac- 
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tical about this thing.” In Washing- 
ton, the Department of Justice remov- 
ed Miller from office, while WPA head- 
quarters pointed out that the indict- 
ments were based partly on evidence 
uncovered by the Administration’s 
own investigators, and promised that 
further inquiries would be made. 

New Jersey: Shortly after the lid 
was blown off New Mexico’s alleged 
WPA graft, another Federal grand 
jury in New Jersey exposed other sus- 
picions involving the Administration, 
but apparently free from political im- 
plications. Sixteen sand, grave] and 
contracting companies and 32 individ- 
uals connected with them were charg- 
ed with conspiracy to cheat the Fed- 
eral government of $250,000. Accord- 
ing to the jury’s true bills, the com- 
panies had planned to rig bids on 
supplies to WPA at “arbitrary, exorbi- 
tant and unwarranted prices.” 

Hope: As his agency wrestled with 
such troubles, WPA Administrator 
Harry Hopkins emerged from a con- 
ference with President Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., to predict cheer- 
fully that “the relief curve in America 
will go down at an early date.” Basis 
of his optimism, he said, was that “we 
are getting a rise in production and 
employment, and our relief curve ‘al- 
ways goes down as national income, 
productivity and employment go up.” 
About political manipulation of relief 
in WPA, the Administrator scoffed: 

“The old charge that we shove the 
rolls up before election and bring them 
down afterward is a lot of nonsense.” 

ee 


Americana— 

Symptom: Regaining consciousness 
after a street fight in San Francisco, 
Calif., Wendall Brabham was terrified 
to discover himself reposing on a cold 
stone slab in the city morgue. Doc- 
tors explained he had been declared 
dead because there had been no reflex 


action when his eyelid was rolled 
back. “No wonder!” sputtered Brab- 
ham. “It’s a glass eye!” 


*. * * 


Surprise! Bringing Mrs. Eva Shuber 
of Kennett Square, Pa., into court, 
police said she had (1) lost control of 
an auto while attempting a turn, (2) 
crossed a lawn and bumped a corner 
of her grandmother’s house, (3) back- 
ed up and knocked down a water 
pump in the front yard, (4) jerked for- 
ward through a flower bed and hit 
another corner of the house, (5) back- 
ed up again, picked up a wash boiler 
and hurled it through the window of 
another car, (6) bounced off a third 
corner of the house and wedged her 
vehicle between a wall and a large 
tree. Mrs. Shuber told the court she 
had been learning to drive in order to 
surprise her husband. 


Jekyll-Hyde: As a jury heard a dam- 
age suit in Minneapolis, Minn., a street 
car motorman identified one of the 
jurors as a man who had stolen $7 from 
him, After the jury returned its ver- 


dict, the juror was held for first de- 
gree robbery. y, 
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China: One-Two Punch 


‘To the colossal giant that is China, 
furious little Japan delivered a one- 
two punch last week. Small divisions 
of the Emperor’s troops first took Can- 
ton, “The New Orleans of China,” 
then Hankow, China’s “Chicago.” So 
easily did both fall that Britons in 
Hong Kong declared darkly: “It looks 
like dirty work.” 

Canton: “The New Orleans of 
China” fell almost without a struggle. 
Landing in Bias bay, about 125 miles 
away, a Japanese force of 60,000 men 
split into three prongs, then thrust 
through 120,000 poorly-trained Chi- 
nese soldiers. The northern prong, a 
motorized column, reached Canton in 
10 days with the loss of only 200 lives. 

Fearing the worst, Chinese had 
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Hata: Japan Will “Fight Any Nation” 





begun to move out days before. Can- 
ton’s population shrank from 1,000,000 
to 50,000. When the first Japanese 
entered the city, houses were deserted, 
stores empty and streets littered with 
belongings which had tumbled from 
the high-piled carts of fleeing Chinese. 

Chinese soldiers had planted dyna- 
mite in the city’s reservoir system, 
power plant, factories and - public 
buildings. Before the Japanese ar- 
rived, explosions tore at the city. On 
the first morning of occupation, a 
square mile of Canton’s modern down- 
town section was spouting flames as 
high as 100 feet. North of the city, 
thousands of refugees straggled to- 
ward Changsha, between Canton and 
Hankow. 

Hankow: Denying that Chinese com- 
manders had sold out to the Japanese, 
enraged Cantonese blamed their city’s 
fall on the fact that the crack troops 
which normally protect the city had 
been withdrawn by dictator-general 
Chiang Kai-shek to defend Hankow, 
550 miles to the north. 

That city fell just four days after 

, 





Canton. Chiang himself gave order. 
to abandon it, then made a night fligh;: 
with his wife toward Changsha. | 
Hankow, the explosions and fires o/ 
Canton were repeated. 

Hong Kong: Japan thus took the las; 
two great metropolitan areas of fre: 
China. Last week, her soldiers claim 
ed nearly 250,000 square miles of Chi 
nese territory, and were stretched ove; 
a front 3,000 miles long. 

Japan’s sudden thrust, American 
columnists declared, was inspired b) 
Great Britain’s capitulation to Ado)! 
Hitler at Munich. Around Canton. 
Japanese soldiers were just five mile: 
from Hong Kong, the British island 
port which is the gateway to trad: 
in south China, ° 

A year ago, Japan might not hav: 
dared to challenge British interests sv 
directly. But in Tokyo last week, a 
patriotic society put a five-column ad 
vertisement in the Yomiuri: “Now is 
the time for the Japanese . . . to com: 
to know ... they need no longer be 
afraid of Great Britain,” At his Kiu- 
kiang province headquarters, Genera! 
Shunroku Hata, in charge of the Can- 
ton and Hankow campaigns, splui- 
tered: “Japan is prepared to fight any 
nation . . . to protect her nationa! 
rights.” 

As a port, British Hong Kong hecam: 
dependent on Japanese administrators, 
who will henceforth control south 
China trade from their offices in Can- 
ton. As a strategic base for the pro- 
tection of British interests in China 
and the Pacific, Hong Kong seemed to 
lose all value. Military-minded news- 
papermen guessed that Japan could 
take it in three weeks. 

To Chinese also, the loss of Canton 
was a serious blow. For months, th: 
city had been the chief port of entry) 
for munitions going to Chinese troops. 
Henceforth, Chinese fighters could 
only expect munitions to come ove! 
slow overland routes from French 
Indo-China and Soviet Siberia. 

Only consolation for the Chinese lay 
in the fact that Chiang’s 1,000,000-man 
central army was still intact. News 
papermen were first puzzled by th: 
easy fall of Canton and Hankow, then 
remembered that Chiang has always 
saved his best troops from sieges. 
throwing them into action only at 
Shanghai last year. Even Japanese ad- 
mitted that Chiang would continue to 
fight guerrilla campaigns meant to 
exhaust the men and money of Japan. 


Europe: After Munich 


In a speech at Edinburgh last week, 
British Foreign Minister Halifax ex- 
plained to Britons that the Munich 
pact surrendering Czech soil to Ger- 
many must be considered a revision of 
the post-war Treaty of Versailles. As 
after Versailles, there was much un- 
finished business. Frontiers had to be 
settled, nations needed new friends 
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ind statesmen to decide what to do 
next. 

Frontiers: Czechoslovakia lay in a 
whirlpool of conflicting European am- 
hitions. All week, messengers shut- 
tled between Prague and Budapest, 
capital of Hungary. To Budapest, they 
carried three Czech plans for return- 
ing parts of Hungary which went to 
Czechoslovakia in 1918. At the last, 
Czechoslovak officials were offering 
2.800 square miles. 

Unsatisfied, Hungarian negotiators 
demanded 5,000 square miles outright, 
with plebiscites to be held in 3,000 
more. They also made a suggestion 
Czechoslovakia seemed likely to adopt: 
that the boundary be fixed by mixed 
commissions of Poles, Italians and 
CLermans. 

Friends: Poland was the best friend 
Hungary had in her efforts to swell up 
toward pre-war dimensions. Hun- 
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the minority. Forbidden by law to 
enter his homeland, he flew secretly 
from Belgium to a Paris suburb, where 
he told newspapermen: “Perpetual 
concessions will not stop Germany; 
only force can do that...” Two days 
before, however, French Ambassador 
Francois-Poncet had talked amicably 
in Munich with Adolf Hitler about a 
friendship agreement between Ger- 
many and France. 

Like France, Great Britain wanted 
good relations with Germany. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Home Affairs 
Minister, neatly quoted Adolf Hitler to 
defend Britain’s energetic arms pro- 
gram against English and German crit- 
ics. Speaking at Clacton, he said: 
“Hitler believes in the peaceful aspira- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain, but he fears 
some possible successor in office. I 
believe in Herr Hitler’s peaceful aspir- 
ations, but ... I must be prepared for 
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Hoare Made a Neat Point...Mrs. Kennedy Approved a Speech. ..Henry Violated a Ban 


gary’s aim was to annex eastern Czech- 
oSlovakia, thereby pushing her bor- 
ders north to Poland. Shoulder to 
shoulder, Poland and Hungary might 
be able to prevent German expansion 
eastward*at their expense. 

To protect Polish interests, Foreign 
Minister Josef Beck flew to Budapest 
to see Rumanian King Carol. Report- 
edly, he tried to enlist the monarch’s 
support for Hungary by offering him 
i Slice of Czechoslovakia containing 
10,000 Rumanians. Carol, whose coyn- 
try is pledged to aid the Czechs against 
invasion, was said to have answered: 
“No.” 

South and east of the Reich, German 
influence continued to grow. Last 
week, Germany was to sign a trade 
treaty with Yugoslavia, following one 
already reached with Turkey and 
preceding one soon to be concluded 
with Greece. 

Talks: What democratic nations 
may do next was foreshadowed in 
public and private talks. Prince Hen- 
ry, Count of Paris, great-great-grand- 
son of King Louis Philippe and pre- 
tender to the throne of France, was in 





some successor who does not hold his 
views ... I adopt his own motto: ‘Al- 
ways willing for peace, at any hour 
ready for defense.’ ” 

Joseph Kennedy, American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, also took a 
friendly attitude toward Germany and 
her ally, Italy. Speaking at a dinner 
of the British Navy League in London, 
he made what seemed to be a new 
statement of American foreign policy: 
“It is unproductive for both democrat- 
ic and dictator countries to widen the 
division now existing between them 
by emphasizing their differences . . 
They could advantageously bend their 
energies ... toward good relations on 
a world basis ... After all, we have to 
live together in the same world .. .” 

This seemed to be remarkably differ- 
ent from President Roosevelt’s speech- 
es condemning dictatorships. Kennedy 
confided to the Navy League that his 
speech had been approved by Mrs. 
Kennedy as being non-controversial. 
Washington newspapermen quickly 
found out that it had also been read 
over by the State Department before 
its delivery. To them, it seemed that 














the State Department was willing to 
let Kennedy express “a theory of 
mine,” then judge from the public re- 
action hew popular such a theory 
would be if it were applied officially. 
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Spain: Third Winter 

Within a few weeks winter rains 
are due in that part of warring Spain 
from Madrid north to the Pyrenees 
Mountains. These usually ground air- 
planes and makes quagmires of roads 
and trenches, Last week as Rebels and 
Loyalists faced a probable third long 
winter in the trenches, their civil 
conflict was marked by: (1) a stand- 
still on all fronts; (2) preparations on 
both sides for new offensives; (3) in- 
tensified Rebel air raids on Loyalist 
cities, and (4) foreign “volunteer” 
movements. 

Lull; Except for occasional air com- 
bats, all war fronts were deadlocked 
and quiet. Only action on the Ebro 
front where Rebel forces have been 
hammering for three months in a vain 
effort to crack Loyalist defenses was 
minor “feeler” attacks by both sides. 

Preparations: In the terse reports 
from both sides of “no news worthy 
of mention” border observers saw 
signs of a lull before a storm. Sup- 
porting this view were the behind-the- 
lines activities of both armies, putting 
finishing touches on plans for new 
offensives designed to strengthen their 
respective positions before winter. 

Raids: Barcelona, Valencia, Carta- 
gena and other Loyalist cities were 
subjected to numerous bombing raids. 
These intensified attacks were taken to 
indicate that any new Rebel offensive 
would strike the deadlocked Catalonia 
front. 

Volunteers: As 18 American volun- 
teers from Government Spain arrived 
in Paris from Barcelona to sail later 
for the United States, the Loyalist De- 
fense Ministry announced that prepa- 
rations for the departure of its main 
International force were virtually 
completed. Notable among Americans 
not departing from Spain last week, 
however, was young Harold Dahl. A 
Loyalist volunteer flyer, Dahl was cap- 
tured 15 months ago, court martialed 
and sentenced to death, but won a re- 
prieve when his pretty wife wrote to 
Generalissimo Franco, inclosing her 
photo. Now an honor prisoner, Dahl 
revealed he had written to Franco of- 
fering to do any kind of work for the 
Rebel government in return for free- 
dom of movement within Rebel ter- 
ritory. 

aly, meanwhile, proudly welcomed 
home more than 10,000 of her volun- 
teers (PATHFINDER, Oct. 29). Naples 
took on a festive atmosphere as the 
returning Legionnaires were review- 
ed by King Victor Emmanuel, Crown 
Prince Humbert and other dignitaries. 
Especially noteworthy was the fact 
that the returning fighters were ac- 
companied not only by the commander 
in chief of the whole Italian Expe- 
ditionary force in Spain, Gen. Berti, 
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_ but by the greater part of the Italian 
newspapermen covering the Spanish 
campaign. Notwithstanding, the Ital- 
ian press voiced the opinion that the 
“return of part of our volunteers in 
no way changes Italian policy toward 
the Spanish conflict.” 


God and Der Fuehrer 


Tacked up on the bulletin boards of 
Roman Catholic churches throughout 
Vienna last week was this neatly print- 
ed notice: “Render to God the things 
that are God’s and to the Fuehrer the 
things that are the Fuehrer’s.” 

The humblest worshiper who stopped 
to read knew the notice had something 
to do with the bitter clash of authority 
~ petween the Austrian Catholic Church 
and the Nazi party. Both church and 
party agree that Catholics owe sepa- 
rate duties to religion and state. They 
do not agree, however, on the boun- 
dary line. To blue-eyed, Sudeten Ger- 
man-born Theodor Cardinal Innitzer, 
weddings and religious education seem 
the province of the church. Last month 
from the pulpit of Vienna’s St. Stephen 
cathedral, he sharply criticized new 
Nazi laws secularizing marriage rites 
and the teaching profession (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 22). After the sermon, 
on the sidewalk outside the church, 
ardent Catholics chanted Nazi slogans; 
but instead of crying “Heil Hitler!” 
they shouted “Heil Christ!” 

While those who had done the shout- 
ing were losing their jobs last fort- 
night, Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Propa- 
ganda Minister, arose in Hamburg to 
declare that Catholics must not take 
the name of their Fuehrer in vain. His 
warning was clear: “The Catholic 
sheep called out on the cathedral 
square, ‘Christ is our Fuehrer!’... 
That is frivolous playing with fire... 
What the Cardinals say inside their 
churches is their own affair. The 
street, however, belongs to us.” 

Lining up on the Fuehrer’s side, the 
council of the Evangelical Church of 
Vienna promised to use its influence 
“against the Jewish spirit manifest in 
recent Catholic excesses.” 

On Sunday morning, Innitzer an- 
swered. In a statement read in church- 
es throughout Austria (but ignored by 
the German press), the Cardinal de- 
nied that he had ever declared church 
war on the Fuehrer, called the “Heil 
Christ” demonstration “unplanned and 
unforeseen” and protested his loyalty 
to the Reich. “But,” he added, “a 
bishop must at all times carry out his 
sworn duty of representing God and 
the church.” 

That Cardinal Innitzer’s position 
was extremely delicate, his own 
church was well aware. Speaking to 
300 archaeologists at his villa near 
Rome, 80-year-old Pope Pius said a 
word for his harried bishop: Nazi 
“persecution—that is its true name 
. -» has mounted as far as the sacred 
purple of a high pastor ... We ask 
ourselves with . consternation: 


What more, what more are we to 
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see?” The leader of 336,000,000 Cath- 
olics then compared the Fuehrer of 
76,000,000 Germans to such unsavory 
historical figures as Judas and Nero. 
Promptly, Propaganda. Minister 
Goebbels’ own paper, Der Angriff, 
charged Pius with “monstrous accusa- 
tions against Germany.” The Pope 
was told to mind his own business. 
Impudently, Der Angriff inquired: 
“Who asked ‘Christ’s representative’?” 
a ee 


Mexico: Land and Oil 


Mexico is rich in agricultural lands 
and oil beneath the land.- These nat- 
ural resources attracted so many for- 
eign investors that Mexico saw fit to 
inaugurate its vast program designed 
to “give Mexico back to the Mexicans.” 
Since his election to the presidency in 
1934, Lazaro Cardenas has pushed this 
program vigorously—through wide- 
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Envoy Daniels: “I Made Representations” 


spread expropriation of American- 
owned farm lands as well as foreign 
oil properties. While the oil seizures 
last March (PATHFINDER, Apr. 2) 
brought the Mexicanization program to 
the fore, the chief diplomatic con- 
troversy between Mexico and the 
United States since then has been over 
small land seizures (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 17). Last week, just when the 
conciliatory attitude of both govern- 
ments seemed to spell early settlement 
of this difficulty, new land and oil 
seizures were made. 

LAND: In the past 10 years Mexico’s 
land distribution program has involy- 
ed expropriation of more than 1,000,- 
000 acres of American-owned lands 
estimated to be worth $10,000,000. Re- 
peated rejection of American demands 
that these properties be paid for has 
strained relations between the two 
countries. Last fortnight, however, 
dispatches from Mexico City revealed 
that the two governments were near 
an agreement. Moreover, after per- 
sonal conferences with President Car- 
denas, Mexican Ambassador to Wash- 

~ington Francisco Castillo Najera re- 
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turned to his post last week to wor! 
out with. U. S, State Department offi 
cials what were said to be final detai! 
of the settlement. But while Naje: 
negotiated, Cardenas decreed final e 

propriation of more American-owne. 
farm lands—43,237 acres. 

OIL: Early last month the Mexica 
Supreme Court dismissed an appeal o: 
the foreign oil companies against e 
propriation of their properties, hol 
ing that the companies had not ex- 
hausted other administrative recours¢ . 
open to them. At that time a petitio: 
for revocation of the expropriatio 
decree was still being considered hb 
the Department of National Econom: 
Last week the Department refused the 
companies’ petition, opening the wa 
for them to bring their case again t: 
the Supreme Court for fina] decision. 

Meanwhile the oil situation wa: 
marked last week by seizure of th 
Mexico City headquarters building 0! 
various subsidiaries of Standard Oil 0! 
New Jersey and preparation by Mexic 
to take possession of 1,400 square mile- 
of the same company’s oil lands in 
northeastern Mexico. The buildin: 
was seized despite a Mexican Federa! 
Court injunction and efforts by th: 
United States Embassy to halt it. Afte: 
visiting the Mexican Foreign Offic: 
U.S. Ambassador Josephus Daniels as 
serted: “I made representations to th: 
Foreign Office that the property wa: 
being taken after an injunction had 
been granted by Mexico’s own court.” 


Almost simultaneously, President 
Cardenas, in an interview with th 
New York Times’ Bruce Rae, passe: 
over the land question as being “on 
the verge of a satisfactory settlement’ 
to invite the oil companies to com: 
directly to him for settlement of thei: 
expropriation difficulties. 


Asides Abroad— 


Power of Suggestion: In Canton 
China, Japanese soldiers sent to cop: 
with widespread thefts discovered 
they could keep order without wast: 
of ammunition by simply® pointins 
their guns at terrified Chinese looters 
and shouting “bang!” 


. . * 


Hospitality: The keeper of the jail! 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador, has his own 
ideas about crime and punishment. H: 
frequently rewards prisoners who 
have good conduct records with a nigh! 
out of jail. Starting a crusade to ous! 
the keeper, the Guayaquil newspape' 
Universo complained that police had « 
hard time catching thieves becaus: 
they took refuge in the jail. 





Too Real: Indian police were or- 
dered to practice crowd-control on 
plainclothesmen simulating riots. In 
Allabhad, a crowd gathered to watch 
a practice squabble and became so 
enthusiastic about the idea that a 
full-fledged riot broke out and two 
detachments of soldiers had to go to 
the rescue. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Stockings, Silks, Synthetics 


Major objection of American women 
to stockings produced from such syn- 
thetic textile fibers as rayon has been 
the fact that they do not cling so ap- 
pealingly to the feminine leg as silk. 
Consequently, women’s hosiery has 
been virtually the only major silk 
product able to withstand the potent 
competition of synthetic yarn. 

Last week, however, two of the na- 
tion’s leading manufacturers of syn- 
thetic textiles were taking important 
steps to woo the feminine heart from 
silk to synthetic hosiery. The E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company an- 
nounced that it had laid plans for con- 
struction of a new $7,000,000 plant 
near Seaford, Del., for manufacture of 
a new synthetic yarn called “Nylon,” 
which, used in hosiery, was expected 
to compete successfully with all types 
of silk stockings.+ Later, the Celanese 
Corporation of America stated that it 
will build a $10,000,000 plant near 
Pearisburg, Va., to make an improved 
yarn, also to be used in hosiery, 

With these two concerns thus ap- 
parently satisfied by recent experi- 
ments that their new fibers could over- 
come feminine dislike for their old- 
type “artificial silk” stockings, observ- 
ers predicted an economic upheaval in 
Japan, the major producer of silk con- 
sumed in the United States. Of the 
silk used in this country, about 80 per 
cent goes into stockings. 

oe 


Future Farmers 


Yearly, the Future Farmers of 
America—a national organization of 
farm boys studying vocational agri- 
culture in the public schools—holds a 
national convention in the vast mu- 
nicipal auditorium at Kansas City, Mo. 
There, the boys, ranging from 14 to 
21 years, proudly exhibit their farm 
animals; judge livestock, meat, milk 
and poultry; conduct meetings, par- 
ticipate in public speaking and par- 





liamentary procedure contests, and 
discuss farm problems. 
Last week, 6,000 Future Farmers 


vere back home after their 11th an- 
ual convention in Kansas City. Be- 
ides holding their regular activities 
they had heard some good news from 
lean, broad-shouldered W. A. Ross, 
12-year-old U. S. Office of Education 
specialist in Agricultural Education. 
Executive Secretary of the F. F. A. 
since 1930, Ross, who presided at the 
convention, announced that the or- 
ganization now has 171,000 members 
ind 5,700 chapters in 47 states, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, as compared to 100,- 
000 members and 4,000 chapters in 1935. 

Formed in 1928 under the leadership 
of the Office of Education’s Agricul- 
tural Education Division, the F. F. A. 
today is believed to be the largest 


{Unlike rayon, which is made from wood-pulp, 
Nylon’ will be prepared from raw mineral materials. 


* 





International 
Ross Had Good News For 6,000 Youths 


rural youth organization in the nation. 
Consisting of chartered state, terri- 
torial and insular associations, which 
in turn are made up of local chap- 
ters, its purpose is to encourage voca- 
tional agriculture students to apply 
their academically acquired knowl- 
edge to practical farm problems. To 
this end, they individually learn how 
to breed, care for and judge livestock, 
among other things. Moreover, to 
develop the cooperative spirit, they 
undertake jointly such projects as 
these: (1) landscaping; (2) magazine 
publishing; (3) operation of their own 
thrift banks. 





Pigeon Business 


Cooing, strutting and cocking beady 
eyes, some 1,000 birds this week will 
take over the Municipal Convention 
Hall in Asbury Park, N. J. Housing 
the prize fowls of 2,500 members of 
the International Federation of Amer- 


International 


Pigeons: Accuracy, Speed, Endurance 
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ican Homing Pigeon Fanciers, the 
temporary aviary will be the focal 
point of that organization’s 57th an- 
nual convention, 

Prized chiefly as racers by the Fed- 
eration and kindred U. S. societies, 
with a total membership of more than 
12,000, carrier or homing pigeons are 
also widely used for commercial and 
governmental purposes. Aviators, fish- 
ermen, forest patrols, police and news- 
papers constantly rely on the birds to 
carry all sorts of messages and news. 
In tiny metal tubes strapped to their 
legs or backs, the pigeons can carry 
dispatches of several hundred words 
to home bases from great distances and 
with uncanny accuracy. Carriers have 
covered as much as 700 miles in a day, 
and in favorable weather can travel 
better than a mile a minute. 

As the staple of an important Amer- 
ican business, homing pigeons aver- 
age in price about $25 apiece, but can 
be bought for as little as $5. Prize 
racers have commanded prices of more 
than $1,200. Rough estimates place 
the total of homing pigeons now in 
the United States at around 900,000. 
Mortality is high, however—many fan- 
ciers lose half of their stock in one 
year to hawks, gunners, ‘high-tension 
wires or storms, 

Practical use of carrier pigeons can 
be traced as far back as the 12th cen- 
tury, when a Sultan of Bagdad began 
a pigeon messenger service. The birds 
have been used to transmit military 
dispatches in nearly every major war. 
Carriers were in high favor with Euro- 
pean financiers and businessmen be- 
fore invention of telegraphy, and are 
still employed by salesmen venturing 
into sparsely inhabited territory. 
Pigeon racing began in France about 
1818, and was introduced into this 
country around 1870. Today some 
30,000 Americans breed their own 
birds for sport or commerce. 


Briefs 


g With more than 65,000 mechan- 
ical corn pickers at work in the mid- 
west, snapping off ears, husking them 
and piling them into wagons, agricul- 
tural experts estimated last week that 
nearly 200,000 farm laborers had been 
displaced. The pickers cost 2.3 cents 
a bushel to operate, compared to 4.5 
cents per bushel for hand labor. 

@ Sixty years ago, 53 per cent of 
all American workers were farmers. 
In 1930, according to a survey just re- 
leased by the U. S, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, only 21.4 per cent of those gain- 
fully employed worked in agriculture. 

@ Government revenues from all do- 
mestic sources during the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year dropped $55,- 
506,053 from the same period in 1937, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue an- 
nounced last fortnight. Collections 
totaled $1,395,256,558. Declining in- 
come tax returns were responsible 
for $9,000,000 of the decrease. 

@ Gold bullion in United States 
vaults last week exceeded 14 billion 
dollars, an all-time high and the great- 
est glut of the metal ever accumulated 
by any nation. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Intoxication Cure 


To cope with medical emergencies 
which will occur among the 50,000,000 
persons expected to visit the New York 
World’s Fair after it opens next April, 
the Fair will have six small hospitals 
staffed by 110 doctors and nurses. 
Medical Director Joseph C. Hoguet an- 
ticipates that his workers will have to 
deal with minor injuries, faintings 
and perhaps even a maternity case or 
two. About their ability to meet still 
another emergency, Dr. Hoguet was 
confident last week. 

Like all preceding world exposi- 
tions, the Fair expects to play host to 
an unavoidable number of drunks, Dr. 
Hoguet announced that the Fair medi- 
cal staff would be equipped with 
machines to waft such persons back 
to sobriety. 

These machines were respirators de- 
signed to feed into patients’ lungs a 
mixture of 90 per cent air and 10 per 
cent carbon dioxide. Such respira- 
tors are sometimes used on newborn 
babies and individuals suffering from 
suffocation or severe. shock, since a 
high carbon dioxide content in the 
air stimulates breathing. 

Faster breathing, in turn, increases 
the rate at which the body burns up 
food or drink taken into the system. 
“A patient in a stuporous condition 
from alcohol,” said Dr. Hoguet, “can 
be brought back to full consciousness 
by the new treatment. Two hours are 
required for cases of deep alcoholic 
coma. Lesser degrees of drunken- 
ness may be cured in a shorter time.” 
First tried as an intoxication cure in 
New York City’s Bellevue Hospital, the 
respirator, which can be bought for 
$50, has another beneficial effect—it 
not only ends drunkenness, but elim- 
inates hangovers as well. 

EES ee a 


Surgeons: Session 
For the American College of Sur- 
geons, 1938 is a year marked by a ma- 
.jor anniversary. Twenty years ago, 
the College began a campaign to im- 
press its standards of treatment on 
American hospitals. Today, it has a 
prestige which has attracted more than 
12,000 surgeons to its membership. 
Still a comparatively new group as 
national medical organizations go, the 
College added to its record last week 
the proceedings of its 28th annual con- 
vention. In New York City, during a 
meeting attended by 2,500 delegates, 
surgeons read reports like these: 

q@ Dr. George Crile of Cleveland, O., 
reported that the 1938 list of College- 
a 
$100 A MONTH FOR tic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
“400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only 1c 

—a day. Read about it on page 15.—Adv. 





approved hospitals included 2,664 in- 
stitutions—43 more than in 1937, but 
Still less than half of all American hos- 
pitals. Canadian and American hospi- 
tals, said Dr. Crile, represent an invest- 
ment of four billien dollars, and cost 
a billion dollars to operate. 

@ Concern for the medical super- 
vision of 1,000,000 American boys who 
play school and college football was 
expressed by Dr. Frederick Besley of 
Waukegan, Ill., retiring president of 
the Surgeons’ College. He gave instruc- 
tions about serious injuries. Although 
his precepts were intended for ath- 
letic trainers and coaches, they were 
also interesting to anyone who might 
expect ever to see an automobile acci- 
dent. His advice: “If a patient... 
cannot move~ his legs, his back is 





International 
Besley: The Fingers Went With the Neck 


broken. If he cannot move his fingers, 
his neck is broken.” Such a patient 
should not be moved before the arrival 
of a doctor “unless the need is impera- 
tive.” For a victim with a broken 
back, Dr. Besley prescribed transpor- 
tation stomach downward on a stretch- 
er. For a victim with a broken neck, 
he prescribed transportation face up- 
ward on a stiff board. “When the vic- 
tim is unconscious,” he advised, “han- 
dle him as though his neck were 
broken.” 

@ About 3,000,000 school children in 
the United States hear imperfectly. 
Dr. James A. Babbitt of Philadelphia 
thought that many of them could be 
cured through a change in diet. He 
explained that foods not easily burned 
up by the body could produce defective 
ear tissue. For children hard of hear- 
ing, he prescribed food substitutes: 
rye and corn breads and cereals in- 
stead of wheat foods; brown sugar 
and grape juice instead of milk; and 
honey instead of white sugar. 

@ Commonest and most deadly of 


Pea cos 


all malignant growths is cancer of the 
‘stomach. Nevertheless, it might no! 
be fatal if discovered and treated jn 
time. Dr. W. H. Ogilvie of London 
England, gave laymen two warning: 

(1) if they appear for the first time afte) 
the age of 40, disorders sometimes di 

agnosed by doctors as “gastric ulcers 

may actually be cancer; and (2) per- 
sons who develop indigestion for th: 
first time after 40 should suspect can 

cer, 


Tooth Dissolver? 


More than 90 per cent of America 
school children have cavities in thei 
teeth. Among their elders, the pr 
portion of decayed teeth may be ev« 
higher. No one knows certainly wha| 
causes this widespread damage, but 
last week, dentists were hopeful! 
considering a new theory, 

Exponents of the theory were D: 
P. H. Belding, New York dentist, ani 
his brother, Lt. L. J. Belding, a phy 
sician of the U. S. Naval Academy «| 
Annapolis, Md. Before a meeting o! 
New York City dentists, they reporte: 
finding a new type of streptococcu 
bacteria. They called it odontyliticus 
or “tooth dissolver.” 

From saliva specimens obtaine:! 
from over 1,000 midshipmen at Ap 
napolis, the dentist and the doctor hac 
studied bacteria present in the mouth 
Using a cereal solution to sustain ger) 
life in their specimens, they found 
odontyliticus. 

Cereal solutions are not usually 
employed as germ cultures; thus, th: 
brothers were able to explain why th: 
“tooth dissolver” had not been dis- 
covered by other researchers. They 
found that odontyliticus thrived prin 
cipally on oats and wheat; in th: 
mouth, they said, it caused fragments 
of these foods to ferment and form an 
acid in the saliva which attacked 
tooth enamel. 

To support their theory, the broth- 
ers pointed out that tooth decay is 
almost exclusively the disease of civi- 
lized peoples who raise and eat grain 
crops in the form of cereals or bread. 
To prevent tooth decay, they suggest- 
ed that the fermentation of grains be- 
fore their use as food would repress 
the activity of the “tooth dissolver.’ 

Most dentists do not deny that bac- 
teria may be a cause of cavities in th: 
teeth, but the history of thousands o! 
cases points to diet as a still greate: 
factor. Faulty feeding, particular), 
on a diet of low milk content, seems 
to weaken teeth so that germs ani 
food particles can cause decay. 

Based on both bacteria and diet. 
the Belding theory seemed certain to 
receive serious consideration. Imme- 
diately after the Beldings had made 
their report, the Greater New York 
Bureau for Dental Information urged 
“a duplication of their work by other 
authorities in the field” to confirm or 
explode the Beldings’ research. Mean- 
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IF YOU HAVE FISTULA 

Write McCleary Clinic, 4782 Elms Blvd.. 

* Excelsior Springs, Mo , for large and help- 
ful illustrated book, Free.—Adv. 
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while, dentists will continue to empha- 
size that a clean mouth, good diet and 


4 sound constitution are all important 
safeguards against tooth decay. 





Vivisection Vote 


When the country goes to the polls 
next week, :scientists all over the 
country will watch California. Their 
interest centers on a measure called 
the State Humane Pound Law, which 
Californians may vote into the statute 
books on November 8. 

Backed by the Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety of California, the Pound Law 
would prevent city agencies from sell- 
ing or giving stray cats and dogs to 
laboratories for medical research. 
Laboratories, therefore, would have to 
breed their q@wn animals, at a pro- 
hibitive expense. The real effect of 
the law, California scientists fear, 
would be to hinder seriously the study 
of living animals in the state. 

Such studies are an important aid 
to medical progress. Clinical studies 
on living animals have provided man 
with most of his fundamental knowl- 
edge about how his own body works, 
what happens to it when it is diseased 

nd how it may be cured. 

First great animal experimenter was 
Galen, a Roman citizen who discover- 
ed in the second century after Christ 
that the veins contain blood. Through 
inimal experimentation, 1,500 years 
later, the Englishman Harvey made 
another epochal discovery: that the 
blood circulates throughout the veins, 
After Harvey, other animal experi- 
menters revealed the true nature of the 
nervous system. Without these find- 
ings, modern medicine would not exist. 

Today, almost the first concern of 
pathologists studying a disease is to 
lind some creature which reacts to the 
disease in the same way as man, They 
have learned to use canaries for ma- 
laria, monkeys for infantile paralysis, 
guinea pigs, rats and mice for other 
diseases, 

Every vaccine now used to protect 
humans from the once dread scourges 
of diphtheria, hydrophobia and lock- 
jaw stems from experiments on one or 
more of these animals, But small 
inimals and even monkeys may not 
react to disease in the same way as 
humans, After research on small ani- 
mals, many experimenters try their 
cures on dogs before finally applying 
them to human beings, 

Such was the work which Califor- 
nia’s measure sought to stop. Because 
vivisection carries a connotation of 
cruelty to the lay mind, it was easy for 
the California Anti-Vivisection Society 
to get 250,000 signatures to a petition 
putting the Pound Law on the ballot. 
By last week, doctors and scientists 
in California formed a united front 
igainst the proposed statute. They 
pointed out: (1) that to humans at 
least, human life is more valuable than 
imimal life; and (2) that animal sur- 
gery is always conducted under an 
inesthetiec which eliminates pain—in- 
deed, that many anesthetics for hu- 
mans would have been impossible 
without prior animal experimentation. 
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TODAY. ..«*This snapshot proves 
how true my Dad spoke. For here 
I am, 84 now, and puffing on the 
old pipe filled with Union Leader. 
Yes, sir! Dad was right! The 
mellowness and mildness of Union 
Leader make it a life-time pal for 
any man. Union Leader is like an 
old friend—the longer it’s with you 
the better you like it.” —Thomas 
H. Taylor, Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 


@ 


IN 1884.. .“This picture is out 
of the family album, which is fittin’ 
in connection with Union Leader. 
Because it was my old Dad who 
told me, when Union Leader was 
introduced at the turn of the cen- 
tury, ‘Son, come what may, you'll 
never find a finer tobacco than 
Union Leader all your life through?” 
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ALWAYS...UNION LEADER has 
won the lasting friendship of smokers 
through its flavor, mellowness and 
mildness. Flavor that comes from 
rich hill-grown Kentucky Burley. 
Mellowness nurtured by long aging 
in oaken casks. Mildness which re- 
sults from a special “bite-removing” 
process. No wondersmokers call Union 
Leader the friendliest of smokes! 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Ine. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 









































































Eucharistic Spectacle 

Central rite of the Roman Catholic 
Church is the Holy Eucharist, when, 
in the tradition.of the Last Supper, 
communion wine and wafers are be- 
lieved to be transformed miraculously 
into the blood and body of Christ, of 
which the faithful then partake. 

In 1881, the Church in France hit 
on the notion of a great mass Euchar- 
ist, and the first Eucharistic Congress 
gathered in Lyons that year. Last 
week, American Catholics were re- 
counting proudly the story of the 
eighth national Eucharistic Congress 
in the United States, In New Orleans, 
La., for centuries a stronghold of Ca- 
tholicism in the New World, 100,000 
churchmen and laity had participated 
in one of the most elaborate ecclesias- 
tical spectacles ever staged. 

The picturesque southern city, 65 
per cent of whose half million resi- 
dents profess Catholicism, turned to 
with a will to insure the success of a 
celebration which surpassed even its 
own famous Mardi Gras in size and 
color. More than 150 special altars 
were erected; 5,000 New Orleans wom- 
en gave $100,000 worth of gold and 
jewelry for a handsome monstrance 
(receptacle for the wine and wafers) ; 
and all Louisiana went on holiday. 

The resulting spectacle handsomely 
repaid both state and city for their 
efforts. For four days, led by the 
Catholic great of the nation, huge 
open-air convocations, awesome cere- 
monies and gigantic religious parades 
followed one after the other. Climax 
of the gathering was an hours-long 
parade of Catholics of all orders and 
degrees to the City Park Stadium, 
where the multitude joined in an open- 
air mass and communion, followed by 
messages frcm President Roosevelt and 
Pope Pius XI. So unwieldy was the 
parade that a priest went aloft in a 
blimp to direct its singing and prog- 





International 
Cardinal Mundelein Was Chief Celebrant 
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ress. Later, holy music was broadcast 
over all the city from the balloon. 

Chief celebrant of the climactic mass 
was George Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago and the Pope’s spe- 
cial Legate to the Congress. As he lifted 
the diamond-studded monstrance hold- 
ing the transformed Host to bless the 
crowd, 80,000 men, women and chil- 
dren fell to their knees in reverence. 

Speaking through his personal rep- 
resentative, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley, the President told the Con- 
gress that “I doubt if any problem in 
the world today—social, political or 
economic—would not find happy solu- 
tion if approached in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount.” From Italy, the 
Holy Father himself addressed the 
New Orleans pilgrims by short-wave 
radio, denouncing in a shaking voice 
the “outrage of God Himself” in other 
lands, and expressing the hope that 
American Catholics might set a “shin- 
ing example” of the “reflowering of 
eucharistic love.” 


The Craigs of Muncie 


In their sociological studies “Middle- 
town” and “Middletown in Transi- 
tion,” Dr. and Mrs. Norman §. Lynd 
highlighted Muncie, Ind., as a typical 
American community and outlined 
their idea of a typical American fam- 
ily. Subsequently, the publicity-wise 
Muncie Press selected from the town’s 
12,000 families the one it thought best 
met the Lynd’s specifications. That 
lower middle class family was com- 
posed of Mr. and Mrs. Glen Craig and 
their two children, Emma Lou, 8, 
and Billy, 4. 

Last week, the Craigs of Muncie 
were on their way back home, after 
a 7-day visit to noisy New York City. 
There, as guests of the National Insti- 
tute for Straight Thinking they were 
awed and excited by such things as 
Gotham’s skyscraper forest and the 
razzle-dazzle of a night club. In be- 
tween the Craigs’ sight-seeing trips, 
sociologists and newspapermen were 
able to learn these facts about Amer- 
ica’s typical family: 

Born in Ohio of Scotch-Irish ances- 
try, Mr. Craig is 34 years old and a 
stationary engineer at the Muncie Wa- 
ter Works, where he earns $125 a 
month. His wife, whom he married 
10 years ago, is 31 and came from Bir- 
mingham, Ala. They live in a four- 
room apartment, which rents for $20 
a month, and own a small car. They 
spend approximately $40 a month for 
food. Both Protestants, they attend 
church occasionally. 

Mr. Craig neither drinks nor gam- 
bles but smokes one 10-cent package 
of cigarettes daily. He belongs to no 
lodge. Mrs. Craig neither drinks nor 
smokes. She likes the movies and at- 
tends at least once a week. The Craigs 
occasionally entertain in their home. 
Their favorite card game is euchre; 
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America’s Typical Family Saw Gotham 


they do not play bridge. Receiving 
only a grammar school education him- 
self, Mr. Craig wants his children to 
go to college and keeps up insurance 
policies which will finance their high- 
er education, ’ 
As to his political views Craig, a 
lifelong Republican who voted for 
Roosevelt in 1936, said he thought the 
Democrats were doing more to bring 
back prosperity than Republicans. “! 
think Mr. Roosevelt’s social security 
is a wonderful thing,” he added, “and 
I’m all for it. “Other Roosevelt projects 
are worthwhile too. Out our way the 
WPA has done a lot of good werk.” 


“Co-op” Wedding 


Probably no religious rite has as- 
sumed odder forms than the marriag: 
ceremony. Marriages in airplanes, 
marriages under water, marriages on 
roller-coasters are constantly cropping 
up in the news. 

Last week, a wedding in New York 
City was celebrated along economic 
lines. The so-called “cooperative” 
ceremony, conducted chiefly by the 
principals themselves, resulted in the 
union of Lynton Appleberry, 33-year- 
old instructor at Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, and Valeska 
Becker, 25-year-old graduate of the 
same school. 

The bride and bridegroom stood up 
alone before 50 guests and pledged 
each other “cooperation in a world of 
economic insecurity.” Then Apple- 
berry recited from a poem of his own: 





How sure it is, from beauty like this 
we sow, 

Not weeds, but flaming beauty itself 
can grow. 


Miss Becker, taking his hands, re- 
joined: 
Can grow into eternity, my dear, 
And draw from life her richest, deep- 
est store. 


Thereupon, the Rev. Charles Pot- 
ter, Humanist and licensed clergyman, 
rose from the spectators, observed that 
he was “rather superfluous,” but “sim- 
ply to make it legal, I pronounce them 
man and wife.” 
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SCHOOLS 
Town & Gown 


In the ancient university cities of 
Europe, the rivalry between municipal 
and academic authority is a centuries- 
old tradition. In America, hostility 
between town and gown has been 
confined chiefly to sporadic scrapping 
between students and “townies.” 

Last week, however, the time- 
browned walls of Harvard University 
were echoing a battle between the 
school and the city government of 
Cambridge, Mass., that was half riot- 
ous burlesque and half serious politics, 
Root of the trouble was a_ proposal 














With Fascist Songs and Salutes, Harvard’s “Oppressed Minority” Demanded “Freedom” | 


authored by several Harvard profes- 
sors, among them Dean James Landis 
of the Law School, that Cambridge, 
seat of the university, adopt a city 
manager form of government with 
proportional representation. 

Over the heated opposition of the 
City Council, a petition put the pro- 
posal on this month’s municipal ballot. 
In retaliation, the Council adopted a 
verbose’ resolution, studded with 
“whereases,” asking that the Univer- 
sity be cut off from Cambridge and 
made a “separate and distinct munici- 
pality.” The “city fathers” pointed out 
that Harvard’s tax-exempt property 
exceeded the total taxable value of all 
Cambridge, and insisted that the school 
should not enjoy tax-supported mu- 
nicipal services, The faculty members, 
however, asserted that the Council- 
men were trying to bury the city 
management plan because they feared 
the loss. of their jobs. 

To Harvard’s undergraduates, the 
political issues involved were much 
less important than the unusually in- 
viting opportunity for lampooning the 
pomposity of the “city fathers.” Don- 
ning brown shirts and hastily im- 
provised Sam Browne belts, the stu- 
dents proclaimed themselves an “op- 
pressed minority” and goose-stepped 
around Harvard Yard waving banners 
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nd snapping out Fascist salutes. From 
knee-high trenches, they “heiled” grin- eware oug S 
ning leaders and sang of winning “in- | 
dependence” at the cost of bloodshed. | from common colds 
A “plebiscite” to insure “Harvard | 
autonomy” was begun, That Han On 
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» DISCARD YOUR OLD AERIAL 


it Is Most Likely Corroded and Has Poor or Loose Noisy Connections 


NO MORE BUZZES, CLICKS and shorts from summer rains and winter snow and 
sleet when using an F & H Capacity Aerial Eliminator. Anyone can connect it 
in a moment’s time to the radio set—occupies only 144 inch by 4 inch space 
behind the set, yet enables your radio to operate without an aerial and tune 
in stations over the entire broadcast band frequencies and shortwave channels. 
ELIMINATE THE AERIAL FOR GOOD 
Attach this unit to your radio—make your set complete in itself—forget 
aerial wires and troubles—move your set anywhere—no more roof 
climbing, unsightly lead-in or aerial wires. 
NOT NEW—VALUE ALREADY PROVED 
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In use from the Arctic Region of Norway to the Tropics of Africa. Each fac- 
tory tested on actuallong distance reception. Cannot harm set—Easily con- 
nected to any radio, including radios having no ground or radios for doublet 
aerial. Note: It will not operate on battery or automobile radios. 
Mail coupon at once. Pay postman $1.00 plus « few pennies 
5 DAYS TRIA postage on delivery. If not entirely satisfied, retarn within 
Eve days and your dollar will be refunded without question. 
g*eeeeees: JUST MAIL THIS COUPON peoneerr a 


Councilman Michael Sullivan received 
a shining black eye while investigating 
a parade of Harvard “storm troopers,” 
and President James Conant threat- 
ened “disciplinary action” in case of 
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EDITORIAL 





About November 8 


EXT week contains the celebrated 

first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November which to Americans 
means Election Day. With 435 Repre- 
sentatives, 37 Senators and 32 Gover- 
nors to be chosen, Election Day this 
year is particularly meaningful. For 
what it will mean to the world, for 
what it will mean to the future of 
this country, it is important that 
every American voter make use of 
the franchise. 

In all likelihood, the results of the 
yoting will mean no immediate great 
change in the conduct and policies of 
our state and national governments. 
The present proportion of Democratic 
to Republican officeholders is too 
heavily weighted on the Democratic 
side to permit the election results to 
do more than tip the scales back slight- 
ly in the Republican direction. 

The best pre-election guesses give 
the Republicans a moderate edge in 
the general returns. However, even 
bringing the Republican representa- 
tion up to 35 per cent in both houses 
of Congress and giving the G. O. P. a 
few more than the present six gover- 
norships it holds, will have no immedi- 
ate effect. But it can be important as 
an indication of what America wants, 
of what America is thinking. Wholly 
aside from party labels on the winners, 
the results can indicate, by inspection 
of the men chosen and of the beliefs 
they hold, whether Americans want 
conservatives or liberals in office, 
whether the new Congress will back 
the New Deal or wreck its program. 

All this is what is important to the 
world and to the future of this coun- 
try. In many instances, local issues 
are predominant; but in many others 
the figure of the New Deal, its person- 
nel and policies, is in the background. 
Realizing this, citizens will vote ac- 
cording to their convictions, General- 
ly, the national issues may be sum- 
marized as these: 


For The Democrats 


(1) Economic reconstruction. Dem- 
ocrats argue that the New Deal is now 
ready to consolidate its reforms. Sev- 
eral rather pointed gestures toward 
domestic peace have been made in re- 
cent weeks. The White House has 
asked an end of “saber-rattling” be- 
tween government and business. The 
President and Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins have expressed the hope that the 
C. I. O. and A. F. of L. will end their 
three-year-long battle and bring peace 
back to the labor front. Electric Bond 
and Share Company, one of the largest 
public utility holding companies in 
the country, has announced its will- 
ingness to file with the SEC a plan of 
integration, which would indicate a 
truce was at hand in another long 
government-business battle. 


(2) World peace. Democrats are 
capitalizing on Roosevelt’s interven- 
tion in the recent Czech crisis to make 
his personality an issue in this off-year 
campaign. They claim he played a 
large part in staving off war, through 
his notes to Hitler and Mussolini, and 
declare that he will continue to fight 
for peace if he can get the support of 
the next Congress. 

(3) Preparedness. In conjunction 
with the issues of world peace and 
economic reconstruction, the New 
Deal is emphasizing the need for 
strengthening America at home in the 
light of European troubles. Specifi- 
cally mentioned are the Administra- 
tion’s moves for a greater defense bud- 
get, for the ousting of foreign spies 
from this country. Democrats hold 
that a majority for their party is 
necessary to continue the work of 
making America safe for Americans. 


For The Republicans 


(1) The “Roosevelt Depression.” 
What Democrats called a “recession” 
and Republicans labeled a “second de- 
pression” started about a year ago and 
reached its depth last winter. This, 
it is held, can plausibly be blamed on 
the New Deal. Many think it will be 
the greatest factor in the G. O. P. 
gains. However, weakening its strength 
as an issue is the fact that the depres- 
sion now seems to be on the way out. 

(2) Farm troubles. With wheat sell- 
ing around 65 cents a bushel, cotton at 
eight cents a pound and corn at 60 
cents a bushel, farmers are disgrun- 
tled. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has already shaken up his department 
and made several speeches designed 
to allay discontent in farm areas, Nev- 
ertheless, the impression remains that 
the AAA is floundering and the G. O. P. 
is capitalizing on it in some agricul- 
tural states, notably in Kansas. Else- 
where, however—in Iowa, for exam- 
ple—farm ills do not seem to be swing- 
ing much weight. 

(3) The “purge.” Republicans in- 
terpret President Roosevelt’s attempt 
to insure liberal legislators as an ef- 
fort to cleave the United States into 
two irreconcilable political armies. 
Pointing to sorely-beset Europe, Re- 
publican orators have termed the New 
Deal “purge” a weapon imported from 
Fascist countries. They have charged 
the President and his advisors with 
seeking to break from the historic 
“American way” of two major parties, 
both seeking the same ends, differing 
only as to method. Another talking 
point has been that the “purge” method 
has been used by the New Deal in an 
effort to perpetuate itself in office. 
The general failure of the “purge” is 
expected to divide.the Democratic vote 
in favor of Republicans in some states. 
After elections, its failure is expected 
to strengthen the hand of conserva- 
tive Democrats against New Dealers, 





thus spreading dissension in the Dem- 
ocratic ranks between now and 1940. 


NE other point is worthy of men- 
tion in connection with the firsi 
Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember. That is the fact, which can 
never be brought out too often, that 
Americans can choose, They are not 
faced with a plebiscite on which the 
only answer can be “yes” for the part) 
in power; they are not given only the 
permission to cheer as one man an- 
nounces what he will or will not do. 
Running for office are a certain num- 
ber of weird gentlemen who have no! 
the slightest business in the world to 
be seeking elective office. But Amer- 
icans can have them if they want them. 
There are sincere persons running, 
capable men, stuffed shirts, windbags, 
poor but honest men, rich and corrupt 
men—all the various types found in 
high and low life. 

There are statesmen or potential 
statesmen who will be rejected. There 
are machine-dictated dimwits who 
will go into office through pressure, 
patronage and sheer persiflage. But 
the fact remains that Americans can 
say “yes” or “no.” They can support 


_crackpots and~crackpot theories, and 


if a sufficient number of voters want 
crackpots that is what they’ll get. 
For better or for worse, America has 
a choice and that is the important 
thing. Few countries can say as much. 


q 
LSA and Pecan Nuts 


OMMENTING to a press conference 
last week on reports that small 
pecan-shelling firms in Texas were 
going out of business because they 
could not afford to abide by the pro- 
visions of the new Labor Standards 
Act, President Roosevelt said that ev- 
eryone knows the pecan industry is not 
going to close down because of the law 
providing minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, that pecans will continue 
to be grown, picked, shipped and sold. 
The incident of the pecan-shelling 
firms was not the only unpleasant one 
to accompany the birth of LSA. Some 
lumber mills, textile and tobacco 
plants have announced they would 
close. In York, Pa., Fred C. Perkins, 
a battery shop operator who was.once 
jailed for violating NRA, scorned LSA 
and declared: “I cannot afford to abide 
by it, and I defy them to enforce it.” 
Undoubtedly LSA will work some 
hardship on a few small industries. 
The President has pointed out that so 
sweeping a law cannot be expected to 
go into effect without causing some 
dislocations. But it is true that pecan 
nuts will not disappear from America, 
that lumber mills and textile and to- 
bacco plants will continue to operate. 
Whether the LSA is a good law, time 
alone will tell. But it is a law. It is 
not up to some few employers to as- 
sume that it is not a good law and, like 
Mr, Perkins, to proceed to “defy” the 
law. - Until the courts hold the law 
to be unconstitutional or until the peo- 
ple themselves vote for its repeal, the 
best interests of all can be served by 
cooperating with its administrators. 
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David Sarnoff 


“I believe that the transmission and 
reception of motion pictures by radio 
will be worked out within the next 
decade ... These ‘broadcasted movies’ 
could be flashed on screens in our 
homes.” 

Thus, in 1923—only a year after the 
Radio Corporation of America had 
begun to manufacture complete radio 
sets for the reception of sound—the 
short and stocky, blue-eyed general 
manager of RCA calmly prophesied the 
ultimate introduction of television. To 
many, scoffing at the infant radio’s 
raucous squalls, this idea of David 
Sarnoff’s seemed a wild-eyed dream. 

But two weeks ago, David Sarnoff, 
now president of RCA, announced that 
his “dream” was in the final stages of 
fulfillment (see page 18). After years of 
tedious laboratory and field testing, 
he said, the use of sight-sound re- 
ceivers in the home was now “tech- 
nically feasible.” 

To Sarnoff, his successful prophecies 
ire an old story. In 1915, he predicted 
the development of radio broadcasting. 
As assistant traffic manager of the Mar- 
coni Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America, he stated that music as well 
as messages could be transmitted with- 
out wires and received in ~homes 
through a “radio music box.” At the 
time, his recommendation for their 
manufacture fell on deaf ears; but in 
1920, as an RCA executive, he pressed 
if again. Manufacture of such “radio 
music boxes,” he urged his superiors, 
would probably bring in $75,000,000 
net profit during the first three years. 
In 1922, RCA began putting radios on 
the market; three years later their 
sales had amounted to $83,500,000. 

Sarnoff rose to power in the radio 
world like a Horatio Alger hero. Born 
in Russia of Jewish parents 47 years 
ago, he emigrated to New York City 
with his mother and two younger 
brothers in 1900. Finding his father, 
who had preceded them, dying of 
asthma, little David immediately turn- 
ed breadwinnér. To keep the family 
in a $10-a-month Ghetto flat, he sold 
newspapers and sang in a boy’s choir 
for $1.50 a week, meanwhile speeding 
through an 8-year grammar school 
course in six years. His only other 
forma] education was a year’s elec- 
trical engineering course. 

Sarnoff’s first full-time job was as a 
$5-a-week telegraph messenger boy. 
Fascinated by the clicking of the tele- 
graph keys, he taught himself the 
Morse code in six months and soon 
was pounding out dots and dashes as 
an operator for the Marconi Company. 
At 18, he was one of the fastest tele- 
graph operators in the world. In 1912, 
at 21, he won national fame when the 
Titanic, pierced by an iceberg, sank 
in mid-Atlantic, For 72 sleepless hours 
in the Wanamaker station in New 





York, he directed rescue ships to the 
sinking ocean steamer, 

Having mastered the scientific side 
of wireless, the dogged Sarnoff tackled 
the business side, moving step by step 
up the executive ladder in the Mar- 
coni Company. When the newly- 
formed RCA acquired the Marconi 
concern in 1919, Sarnoff was appoint- 
ed commercial manager. In the next 
10 years, he was a prime mover in the 
actions which have made RCA the 
greatest combination of capital, man- 
power and technical devices in the 
radio industry. He helped establish 
the RCA-controlled National Broad- 
casting Company, the first network of 
radio stations; he helped bring sound 
to the silent movies. Since becom- 


ing RCA president in 1930, Sarnoff 
has emerged as radio’s outstanding 





International 


Sarnoff: “Radio’s Greatness Lies Ahead” 


and spokesman. For his con- 
tributions to radio, he has received 
three college honorary degrees and 
decorations from three governments. 
Despite his prominence, the high- 
salaried Sarnoff} leads a comparative- 
ly quiet life with his French-born wife 
and three sons. For diversion, he lis- 
tens to elassical music in preference 
to “crooners,” of whom he speaks dis- 
paragingly. Last week, he was look- 
ing for new worlds for radio to con- 
quer. “Radio’s greatness,” Sarnoff in- 
sists, “lies ahead and not behind.” 


leader 


t Since 1935, Sarnoff’s income has never been less 
than $75,000 a year. Last year he received $84,153.33. 
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One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over One Million Dollars in cash bene- 
fits have already been —_ to one-cent-a- 
day policy holders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind. 

Their new policy pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000, increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every solee 
Same old price—just one cent a day = 
limits for policy—men, women pon chil- 
dren—Ages 7 to 80 years. 


Send No Money 


For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, — 
ply send name, age, address, beneficiary’ 
name and relationship. No application to i 
out, no medical examination. After reading 
policy, which will be maiied to you, either re- 
turn it or send $3.65 which pays you up for @ 
whole year—365 days. Write National Protec- 
tive Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick Bldg., Kan- 
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Best Remedy for 
Coughs Is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. 





Big Saving. 





To get the quickest imaginable relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix your own remedy at 
home. Once tried, you’ll never be without it, 
and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 

_ granulated sugar and one cup of water a few 
moments, until dissolved, A child could do it. 
No cooking needed. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a compound containing 
Norway Pine and palatable guaiacol, in con- 
centrated form, well-known for its prompt 
action on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid medicine and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never 
spolis, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep. Just try it, and if not pleased, 
your money will be refunded. 





MONEY FOR YOU IN PRIZE CONTESTS 
1s are on the level, you CAN win, but you must know HOW: 


CONTEST MAGAZINE hes helped thousands; #t will help YOU. Biggdste, 
Best and most widely circulated contest medium in the field today. 


six book of SECRETS FREE and 


$9. UP 


Direct to YOU from factory. Freight paid. 
Lettered. Guaranteed. Erected if cares. 
FREE Catalog and samples. 


U. S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Oneco, Fla. 


Man Can Now 
Talk With God 


STRANGE PHENOMENA 
FOLLOW NEW TEACHING 






















A new and revolutionary religious Move- 
ment which teaches that man can now 
talk with God, is attracting world-wide 
attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson of Moscow, Idaho. This new 
Teaching, which, in its first year went 
into 67 different countries, is accompanied 
by phenomenal results in human lives, 
which are considered by many to border 
on the miraculous. 

“PSYGHIANA,” this new psychological 
and scientific religion, teaches that God 
exists here and now on the earth.as the 
most dynamic yet invisible Power the 
world can ever know. The world is await- 
ing a revelation of this Power. “It is ab- 
solutely possible,” says Dr. Robinson, “for 
every normal human being to contact and 
use this Power to bring health, happiness, 
and abundant success here and now, while 
living on this earth.” 

Dr. Robinson claims further that it is 
possible for all who understand this dy- 
namic Power as Jesus understood it, to 
duplicate every authentic work He ever 
did. When He said, “the things that I 
do shall ye do also”—He meant just that. 
And He meant it literally. This new un- 
derstanding of God is very rapidly sweep- 
ing round the world, and you are invited 
to write to “PSYCHIANA” for details of 
these strange phenomena which are fol- 
lowing its application in human life. There 
is no charge for this Teaching. We are 
trying to help you find this Power. Send 
name and address to “PSYCHIANA,” 


2340-402-11th St., Moscow, Idaho.—Copy- 
right 1938, by Frank B, Robinson, 


Pathfinder 








WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Junior Leaguers 


Because its members are always girls 
of some wealth and social prestige, the 
Junior League is generally regarded 
by those outsiders who do not confuse 
it with a minor baseball circuit as a 
sisterhood of social snobs, 

Last week, a new president of the 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America took up her full-time, pay- 
less duties with the determination to 
erase what she called the erroneous 
conceptions of the Junior Leaguer. 
She was brown-eyed Helen Leovy, 
skeet-shooting daughter of a Pitts- 
burgh oil man, elected two weeks ago 
at the League’s annual board meeting 
in New York, 

Founded in 1901 by the late Mrs. 
Charles Case Rumsey, the Junior 





International 
Miss Leovy Said She Led No Butterflies 


League was designed to give New York 
society girls an effective medium for 
discharging their obligations toward 
those less fortunate. In 1921, Leagues 
in other parts of the country joined to 
form the Association of Junior Leagues 
of America, which today supervises 
policy, publishes a monthly magazine 
and maintains headquarters for mem- 
bers in New York’s swank Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Today, the Association 
has 29,000 members in 40 states, 
Canada, Mexico and Hawaii. Annual- 
ly, the 142 member Leagues raise about 
$500,000 to be spent on local charities. 
The money is obtained from proceeds 
of dances, shows and various types of 
retail shops run by the Junior 
Leaguers, 

Miss Leovy said that even socially 
acceptable girls must prove their 
worth to the League during a pro- 
visional membership period during 
which they must work in various 
League activities, such as thrift shops, 
Children’s Theaters, art classes, play- 
grounds and Girl Scout troops. League 
members also volunteer assistance to 








professional social 
health authorities and occupationa! 
therapists. Many women do not re- 
linquish membership until the maxi 
mum age of 40. 

In an effort to prove that Leaguers 
are not social butterflies, Miss Leovy 
last week issued a word picture of a 
typical member: 

“Miss Average Junior League is abou! 
25... quite gay... loves fun and 
has had a good deal of it... really 
knows how to think, but is puzzled 
about how to apply her thinking to the 
problems of her community .. . has 
been married for a couple of years or 
more ... released from many details 
of home life, she looks about for som: 
activity for her leisure hours. . 
wants to make her contribution to the 
community a worth-while one , , .” 


Art of Femininity 


Are you a good companion? An 
interesting conversationalist? A sym- 
pathetic mother? A gracious home- 
maker? In short, are you a charm- 
ing woman? 

Most women don’t know enough 
about themselves to answer “yes” or 
“no,” and they haven’t anyone to tell 
them frankly. To help them discover 
themselves with an eye to eliminating 
bad points and brushing up good ones, 
Margaret Devereux has just written 
another of those self-help books that 
is bound to please. Published last 
week by Random House, the 352-page 
volume is entitled, “Your Life as a 
Woman—and How to Make the Most 
of It.” 

Mrs. Devereux was born and raised 
in the South, where femininity is an 
art, and she sharpened her ‘early im- 
pressions during nine years as an 
executive of R. H. Macy & Co., New 
York department store, and more years 
on the editorial staffs of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and House and Garden. 
Her book’s value lies not in conclusive 
advice, but in its ability to jolt women 
out of their lethargy toward them- 
selves, their homes and their families. 

These mental stimuli are grouped 
under four main sections, each of 
which emphasizes the importance of 
self-assurance, independence and the 
will to rise above mediocrity. Each 
bit of advice is illustrated with actual 
experiences of women the author has 
known. 

Mrs. Devereux tells her readers to 
write their own tickets, and the world 
will then take them at their own 
evalution. To make the most of her- 
self, a woman should dress her type, 
dramatize her best points, make a rule 
of perfect grooming, improve her best 
talents, do everything superlatively— 
and be herself. She should avoid be- 
coming a Show-Off, a Timid Soul, or 
a Happy Hermit, but combine the best 
qualities of all three types. To be a 
good converiationalist, she must stay 
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out of the list of Seven Deadly Bores: 
the Boaster, the Topic-Snatcher, the 
Bitter-Ender, the Lecturer, the Check- 
er-Upper, the Egotist or the Self- 
Winder. A good hostess lets interest- 
ing guests talk shop, within reason. 
If a woman is sure she could be her 
husband’s second wife, she is all right, 
Mrs, Devereux says. She has to rise 
mentally with her husband, charm his 
friends and business associates, en- 
courage him to do his best work. She 
must also avoid treading on his mascu- 
line dislikes, which are obvious but 
often ignored. Some things men can’t 
abide are: tardiness; criticism of their 


hair-cuts, ties or friends; ‘hypocrisy 


and gossip; and shilly-shallying. 


NAMES 


In a move to strengthen Empire ties, 
it was announced in London last week 
that the Duke of KENT, youngest 
brother to Britain’s King, would sail 
with his wife MARINA and their two 
children in November, 1939, to suc- 
ceed the retiring Governor-General of 
Australia. The post, largely ceremon- 
ial in its duties, pays $50,000 a year. 
Fun-loving Kent, who enjoys Euro- 
pean beer halls, was not expected to 
stay for the whole five-year term. 


* 











Invited with other delegates to the 
International Labor Organization in 
London to meet. King GEORGE and 
Queen ELIZABETH, American dele- 
gate ROBERT J. WATT, secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor, turned up at Buckingham Pal- 
ace in a blue suit and red necktie. 
While court experts gasped, he stood 
with his hands in his pockets chatting 
with the King. 

In Berlin, U. S. Ambassador HUGH 
WILSON gave a stag dinner for Colo- 
nel CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. As 
Nazi Aviation Minister HERMANN 
GOERING moved down the reception 
line he paused before Lindbergh, pro- 
duced a little box from his pocket, 
and presented to the American flier 
“in the name of the Fuehrer” the Nazi 
Order of the German Eagle. The dec- 
oration, one of Germany’s highest, was 
regarded as an answer to 11 Soviet 
aviators who had violently criticized 
Lindbergh as a “lackey of German Fas- 
cism” for having allegedly called the 
Nazi air fleet superior to the Russian 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 22). 


* * 


Over the buzz of bidding in the Chi- 
cago grain pit rose a war whoop: “I 
want dollar and a half wheat.” Into 
the pit, lugging a five-foot bag of white 
feathers, burst F. WOODY HOCKA- 
DAY of Wichita, Kans. Hockaday 
crusades for higher wheat and world 
peace. In the first cause, he tried to 
shine President ROOSEVELT’s shoes 
in Oklahoma City last July 9, explain- 
ing that he wanted to shine the shoes 
of 10 prominent men, collect a dollar, 
and buy wheat. In the second cause, 
peace, he has showered white feathers 













on such people as Father COUGHLIN 
and Secretary of War WOODRING. 






Atop Pike’s peak, Governor JAMES 
V. ALLRED of Texas planted a Texas 
state flag in a snowdrift and proclaim- 
ed himself the peak’s new “owner.” 
Governor Allred had bet Governor © We don’t promise they'll suddenly start acting 
TELLER AMMONS of Colorado that like * ans 4 ——. Pred, ay ay your ee 
Rice Institute would beat Colorado the, FEEN_A SEIN: g pow ang ro 
University in a football game last New gunr-way to relief. They get all FEEN-A-MINTs 

, Nn, — jus 
Year’s Day. Governor Ammons had their. favorite Aa A gum. No wonder. folke 
scoffed that if Rice won, Allred could he ——- =F abd seems like magic!" Try 
have Pike’s peak. Rice won. ee, eee 

P _—— TASTES LIKE 


- Anish > | FEEN-A-MINT scxceress 
Ten days after finishing a picture in CHEWING GUM! 
which he had played his usual role | —————————————_____ 
of a gangster and moral weakling, film 
actor LYLE TALBOT played a real- 
life hero. Fighting his way through a 
fire that destroyed his Beverly Hills, 
Calif., home, he dragged a house guest, 
stage actor Franklin D. Parker, to 
safety. Talbot was badly burned. 























































“Stop Poisoning Your. 
Body With FOOD™ | 


Warns John X. Loughran, Ph.D., Lecturer, 
Author, Noted Radio Health Commentetor, 


If You Suffer From ARTHRITIS, ; 
NERVOUSNESS, CONSTIPATION, ° AN AY, 
a capige ph KIDNEY TROUBLE, or Mi 


Learn to E AT! 


If you suffer from some common ailment, you may be poison- e 
ing your system every time you eat a meal! John X. Loughran, Here is PROOF 
noted Food Authority, shows in his new booklet that ‘“‘What you Read below what others say whe 
EAT is what you ARE.” He says, “‘Good health is impossible if | jaye jearned from John X. 
you violate the Laws of Nature. Your food can either improve | Loughran how te EAT and 
your condition or make it worse. It’s up to YOU.” Learn these LIVE. The original unsolicited 
amazing new facts. Stop suicidal living habits and get back on the road letters are on file in our lee. 
to health. Find out which foods act as poisons—which as medicines, Thou- pe 
sands have already regained their health this common-sense way when drugs ‘The hands of the clock seem to 
and everything else failed. You owe it to yourself to at least investigate. | %¢ going around backwards for 
me now. I believe that I have 


just begun to live. My eyes are 
greatly improved—my vision is 
clearer and still improving.” 


La Do you know which foods have amazing wre. f. 8. (ae 

Baas curative powers? Which help rheumatism,]| ‘‘Work does not tire me, ss 
sleeplessness, indigestion? Which make] previously. When the day is 
common ailments worse? Find out these} °ver 1 have now a healthy fatigue 



























th - 
facts for yourself and get rid of the ro a ee ee 


CAUSE of so many ailments. If you have] tight now with nervous tension,” } 
been groping in the dark, or if you have J. E. S. (Mich.) | 


tried many remedies without success,} *. 

then decide NOW, once and for all, to <uinal of imme te Mast three 
get to the real ROOT of your trouble.| years almost an invalid from 
John X. Loughran’s FREE BOOK may] colitis and attendant ills. Now 
point your way to a healthier, happier] 1 2m beginning to feel like « 
life. This illustrated 16-page booklet me bow welt T lock everybody tells 
is FREE and will be mailed to you on ; 

Mrs. R. E. 4" (Callf.) 
request. Send for it today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK i 
Tells Startling |‘ 742 Till St Angele Cclf. Devt 4814 ||| 


tlemen : Please send me without cost or i{ 


T s:' pee John X. Loughran’s free booklet, i 
t “Health Regained.” ; i 


This booklet may show you mever dreamed 
possible about the SS wat t. if yeu are run down, B Name Ps ee owcccccsccscveotaue 

discouraged, or suffer from some common ailment, send 1} 
coupon TODAY, or posteard will to. Ne obligation. i 


20th Century Health Inst. Dept. isLI I Street or Box Mesccecccece cocccewecceveeee 
. 742 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Californias City 
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*1000 LIFE POLICY 


ISSUED FOR 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


Covers entire family, ages 1 to75 
years, for low cost of one. No med- 
fcal exam. Reliable Co. under super- 
vision of State Insur. Dept. Write 
now. Be protected. Send no money. 


FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASSN. 
Citizens Bank Bidg., Witmington, Del, 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


Tf you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry winds 
make you choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; 4f you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under 
the Sun. send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 101-D Frontier Bidz. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 


EXAMINATION 








AMAZING MACHINE 





pe HAIR 


=mg (OF Only 


Ate in thousands of cases : 9 ) 


of baldness. Stops falling - hoe 
hair. Tones ap scalp. mad % 
oo hair often in 90 days. + 
i to « a nasi machine at home. 
PR omniete., Write quick for 
4 TRAL oO 
iD, Dept, R-1672, NEWPORT, KY. 


SKIN LIKE A BABY! 


Paima Rosa Cleansing Oil, amazing new beau- 
tifyer, contains the 7 oils of Youth and Beau- 
ty. Cleanses, stimulates, rejuvenates skin over 







“Intermittent Vacuum’ 
stimulates deep-lyin scalp 
jood vessels—and 4 GRO 





night. Reduces enlarged pores, dissolves 
blackheads, restores baby-skin softness. Non- 
greasy. Leaves delightful, satiny finish. Send 


10c for trial bottle today, CARLON LABORA-~ 
TORIES, 5348-B Potomac, CHICAGO, ILL. 
i 2] — | 


2 U LK 2 Constipation 


Nature provides in this pure vegetable product, soft, smooth. 

ene Bulk, inducing peristalsis. Not absorbed or digest- 
+ goes thru the body . .. makes you feel clean inside! 

Send $i. 00 for 30 day can on money back, guarantee of 

write for FREE SAMPLE. 

NEW HEALTH 

PRODUCTS CO., 


TOKELIN 


CARDS 


East Aurora, N. Y. 
Inks, nw. Daubs and Accessories. 











DICE 
ce Stamp for Catalog 


HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


_KILL THE HAIR. ROOT 
Remove superft hai: atel ome 
girections with ordinary = and “uliethe” Mahler 
Milling the hair toot Brings hapola 
in ir roo 
bi ats ug me vost. ings happiness, gg Bo 


t D send Sc & stamps TODAY ter Booklet, “Beauty.” 
G. 3. MAHLER CO., Dept. 24N, Providence, R. 1. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rhymin 
Dictionary and Instruction Boo 
on How to Write Popular Songs. 
best poems, melodies to- 
day for our bonafide superior offer. 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, Portisad. Ore. 


PEP UP SYSTEM 
If you suffer from Kidney, Bladder or Nerve trouble, rheu- 
matism, backache, weakness or run-down condition due to 
anemia get relief or money back. Send $1.04 and receive 














a phattios D octor’s Tonic. 20 Geox Te Treat. Pe pe up sys- 
tem. Use one. If not O EK. Money 
oR. F, Dept. 8, 924 Blue Is Soren” Chtcnce, Mm. 








MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Citadel (M-G-M): Any fiction 
that shows flaws in the medical pro- 
fession is bound to rouse controversy 
and interest. Such a work is Dr. A. J. 
Cronin’s novel, “The Citadel,” a best- 
seller for more than a year. Through 
the life of a youthfully idealistic and 
ambitious English doctor, the book 
shows that medicine, like business, has 
its share of unethical opportunists. 
This lesson is made dramatically clear 
by the cinema version, made in 
M-G-M’s British studios with a large 
cast of British character actors, The 
cast is headed by Robert Donat. From 
its early sepia sequences in the barren 
Welsh coal-mining hills to the shock- 
ing scenes in the world of London 
society doctors, the picture is realistic, 








International 


Donat Portrays a Doctor Perfectly 


human and dramatic. Donat is a per- 
fect Doctor Manson, and Rosalind Rus- 
sell intelligently plays his school- 
teacher wife. With their friend, Denny 
(Ralph Richardson), they fight against 
diseases that attack the miners, only 
to be defeated by those they tried to 
help. In London, Donat falls by 
chance into a soft job as society doc- 
tor, begins to regard fat fees as his 
right and forgets his early ideals. 
Only Richardson’s death under a 
bungled operation shocks Donat into 
realization of what he has become. 
He returns to his research and the 
integrity of his youth. 

Suez (20th Century-Fox): Tyrone 
Power builds the Suez canal and 
changes the course of empire with the 
help of Loretta Young, as the Empress 
Eugenie of France, and Annabella, the 
new French import, as a courageous 
desert waif. Against him are the 
British Empire, the ingenious Turks, 
and the forces of nature. As usual, 
Mr. Power is his juvenile self among a 
galaxy of great men—Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Louis Napoleon, Victor Hugo 










Pathfinder 


and Franz Lizt—excellently portrayed. 
Allowing for this, however, “Suez” 
lacks conviction in its account of 
gigantic and thrilling enterprise. 

Listen, Darling (M-G-M): This is a 
pleasant enough tale of two young- 
sters’ efforts to save the widowed 
mother of one from an unhappy mar- 
riage by kidnaping her in a trailer 
Judy Garland and Freddie Bartholo- 
mew are high-school sweethearts who 
are remarkably platonic. Mary Asto) 
is Judy’s beset mother, and Walte: 
Pidgeon shows up as an acceptabl 
new father. Judy sings three popular 
songs, Freddie does his best to bi 
“Buzz” Mitchell. 


ON THE AIR 


for the 











Television is at last ready 
home. 

For more than a decade, during 
which $10,000,000 was spent on tele 
vision research, America has impa- 
tiently awaited that announcement. It 
was calmly made last fortnight by 
David Sarnoff, president of the power- 
ful Radio Gorporation of America, be- 
fore a convention of radio manufac- 
turers in New York-(see page 15). 

Television, he said, has now reached 
a stage where further technical, artis- 
tic and financial problems can be solv- 
ed only by testing them in actual serv- 
ice to the public. Therefore, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, an RCA 
subsidiary, will soon offer television 
entertainment two hours a week to 
persons living within the 50-mile range 
of its transmitter on the Empire State 
Building. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System will also open a series of pro- 
grams, with RCA-built transmitter, 
from its new station on the Chrysler 
Building. Both programs will get 
under way before the New York 
World’s Fair opens on April 30, 1939, 
and their start will mark the first regu- 
lar television service in America. 

Mr. Sarnoff’s announcement gave 
radio manufacturers the first encour- 
agement they have ever had to start 
manufacture of television receivers. 
Response to RCA’s offer to provide as- 
sistance and equipment indicated that 
the market will hold a large variety of 
models before April 30. Prices will 
range from $150 for a set that’receives 
images only, to $1,000 for a complete 
television sight-and-sound set, radio 
receiver and phonograph. Most popu- 
lar models are expected to be those 
receiving both pictures and sound, at 
about $250. They will reflect black 
and white images on a 7 by § inch 
screen. The pictures will be as clear 
as those projected by 16 mm, home 
movie equipment. 

Although television’s debut will be 
confined to the densely populated New 
York area, out-of-towners will have a 
chance’to see the new wonder at the 
radio building at the Fair. And radic 
Stations in several other large cities 
are already dickering with RCA for 
television transmitters and advice. 
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PALESTINE— 


(Continued from page 3) 





Los Angeles—was a threat of immedi- 
ate urgency to the world’s mightiest 
temporal power, the British Empire. 
As Britain’s Cabinet met at 10 Down- 
ing Street, Czechoslovakia and the 
Munich pact were topics of the past. 
tearmament, even Spain, was dis- 
missed with a word. Instead of Prime 
Minister Chamberlain, young Colonial 
Secretary Malcolm MacDonald did the 
talking. In general, the gist of what 
he said was this: 

In Palestine proper there are only 
90,000 Arabs, but on three sides of 





estine’s borders. Into the filthy, wind- 
ing streets of old Jerusalem, wearing 
rubber-soled sneakers for sure footing 
on the cobbles, 20,000 British Tommies 
padded. An Arab rifle on a minaret 
picked off one Tommy for the first 
British casualty of the war. But in 
Jerusalem and elsewhere the rebels 
had to give way. The authority of the 
mightiest empire on earth moved to 
stamp out the revolt in the desert and 
bolster British prestige in the Near 
East. - 

Mile for square mile, Palestine has 
cost the British government more 


money in police expenditure since the 
World war than any other portion of 
the Empire. 


Strictly speaking, it is 


International 


Englishmen All: Balfour, MacMichael, MacDonald, Lawrence (1. to r.) Played Vital Roles 


Palestine and in North Africa across 
the Suez canal are 30,000,000 Arabs 
whose eyes are fixed on Palestine. 
The Arabs of Palestine are Moslems. 
In the world there are about 175,000,- 
00 Moslems, and 60,000,000 of them 
are in the most vital sector of the 
British Empire, India. Not only Jews 
and Christians, but Moslems as well 
hold Jerusalem holy. It was there, 
according to the Koran, that Moham- 
med ascended into the highest heaven. 
Among Moslem sanctuaries, only Mec- 
ca—birthplace of Mohammed—is more 
sacred than Jerusalem. 

The Arab revolt in Palestine, which 
began as a protest against Zionist im- 
migration, has developed into some- 
thing far more serious: a war against 
British imperialism. Should it de- 
velop further into a pan-Arabic, pan- 
Moslem war it would profoundly en- 
danger the Empire because the Suez 
canal, 100 miles of steamy water dug 
out of the core of the Arab Moslem 
world, controls the Empire’s complex 
mesh of communications. Before tak- 
ing up the problem of Palestine’s 
future, therefore, the Arab revolt must 
be crushed at all costs .. . 

So spoke MacDonald in Downing 
Street. While MacDonald spoke, Sir 
Harold MacMichael, Royal Commis- 
sioner for Palestine, acted. British 
tanks trundled through the mud of re- 
mote Palestinian villages. British planes 
droned in unceasing patrol above Pal- 


not a part of the Empire at all, but a 
League of Nations mandate. As execu- 
tor of the mandate, Britain is sup- 
posed to tutor the Palestinians in self- 
government until such day as they are 
able to rule themselves. 

Why, then, did Britain tangle her- 
self in conflicting promises and under- 
take grave expense and responsibility 











MUSCULAR 


RHEUMATIC 


PAINS—ACHES 


It takes more than “just a salve” to 
bring speedy relief. It takes a “‘counter- 
irritant’ like good old soothing, warm- 
ing Musterole to penetrate the surface 
skin and help to quickly relieve the painful 
local congestion and aches due to colds. 

Muscular lumbago, soreness and stiff- 
ness generally yield promptly. 

Better than the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. Musterole has been used by 
millions for 30 years. Recommended by 
many doctors and nurses. In three 
strengths: Regular, Children’s (mild) 
and Extra Strong, 40¢. All druggists. 











: : 25, TT) BARGAINS 
FREE tt) + 


Our 44th Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new Books 
of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, Juvenile, Hie- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Mustrated, Indexed. Used by schools, 
col eges, libraries, and thousands of individuals. Write 
today for this new 1939 catalog, “Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 108 
564-566 West Monroe Street - - Chicage, tMlinote tHinots 


face BrokenOut?’ 


Relieve the soreness and aid heal- 
ing by washing daily with Resinol 


Résinol 
Ac 


BECOME AN EXPERT 
Executive Accountants and $2,000 to $10 eBovess. 


Thousands of firms need oak “5A te 000 555 "Cactioed Publfe Ac 


opp in the U. 8S. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous on 
erience unnecessary. Persona! training under supervision of etaff of 
ee 8, including members of the American Inetitute of Account. 
= Write for free book,‘ Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dep. 11393-H, Chicago 
A Correspondence nstitution 





















Your Future Is Worth 


>100.00 


Put the drawing of the hand 
shown alongside down on the 
table. Hold your own hand so 
that you can see the lines in 
it without obstructing the view 
of the printed hand. 

Take a pencil. Draw the lines 
you see in your hand on the 
printed hand. Send it in with 
your name, address and age. To 
the persons having the most 
promising futures, as revealed 
by the hands entered, we will 
pay cash money. 


$50.00 FIRST PRIZE 


with $25.00 second prize and 
five prizes of $5.00 each. For 
promptness we will send each 
winner a book of Shakespeare, 
giving the complete_words of 
that famous author. Do it right 
away and win a promptness 
prize if you are a winner. 
cision of the judges will be final. 


The contest closes January 31, 
Mail your answers at once to 


1939. 


The de- 


Lines of the Future Editor, Dept. P, 2206 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 






















Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


‘Thousands of ruptured men, women 
and children will rejoice to know that the 
full plan so successfully used by Capt. 
WwW RB Collings for his double rupture 
from which he suffered so long will be 
sent free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. W. A, Collings, Inc., Box 200F, 
Watertown, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent 
to find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Hundreds have already re- 
_€ satisfactory results following this 
ree offer. Send right away—NOW—be- 
fore you put down this paper. 


ARTHRITIS 


When those awful stabbing pains of 
rheumatism, neuritis, sciatica attack 
you——take an Arthron Mineral Bath. Rheu- 
matic sufferers the world over go to spas for 
hot mineral baths. Many doctors prescribe 
soaking in hot tub baths at home to sweat 
out toxins, inflammation and soothe, relax 
sore muscies, Fortif your hot home bath 
with Arthron Minerals—stimulating, cleans- 
a Write Olden Minerals, Dept. I, 9116 

ést Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free infor- 
mation on ‘quick relief of pain. 


STOP ASTHMA 


BRONCHIAL COUGH ATTACKS 


Without Drugs—And Enjoy Relief You 
Never Dreamed of Before. 


Your bronchial tubes should always be kept free of 
congestion. If these tubes become filled with phlegm, 
you can’t breatre properly. Germs and slow poisons 
breed in this thick, stringy mucus. Soon you suffer 
severe paroxysms. The attacks leave you a terribly 
weakened and with little faith that anything under 
aa an See > you. Common, untried remedies do 

not get at the cause. It takes the Chemists’ formula, 
Palmiacol, to quickly clear the air passages of poison- 
ous products which cause disease symptoms. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 
Write us a letter or mail this advertisement to: 
THE TROMMER COMPANY 
Dept. PF3, Fremont, Ohio 


We will send you a 10 day test supply—24 doses— 
of this valuable treatmen Also et with case 
records and other oe yoyo 


Send no money, pay nothing to ee Don’t pay 
a Puniess treatment 1 is > ae ping you. If 
only we for a ent 8 _ days. 


send 
if not it’s FREE. We trust you. ew rite toda 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 

plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear ofa dropping. rock- 
m. chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 

druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will _ you a 
generous trial box. ©) I. P. INC, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-K, ELMIRA. N. Y. 


FREE  orcisnces 
GALL BLADDER 


TROUBLES 


hy Bile 
who has suffered 
the dull, ach m of sluggish Geer: a gall bladder irri- 
k of healthy bile .. . and you have tried all 
sorts of medicine without relief—here is a new ray of hope. 
from hun of former sufferers prove the amaz- 
ing effectiveness of ESANE in treating such conditions right 
at home, without rigid dieting. eg aie ee of how long 


standing or stubborn the case, helps ote the 

normal flow of chemically correct bile from the li liver and 

thus aids digestion and prevents food from de in the 

bowels. Tr a remarkable medicine yourself. nd at 

once for FREE samples and valuable FREE booklet. Write 
18-A, Pennsylvania 


STOMACH TROUBLE? 


Send for free ooamale of Red C A physician’s prescrip- 
tion for liver, gall-bladder, in restion, constipation, and 
— unde derlying conditions resu ting in bronchial asthma 

nd arthritis. Sold exclusively by —The John Harvey 
Drug Co., 4 West Vernor Highway, 





in Palestine, if the country was to be 
free some day anyway? Sheer British 
benevolence cannot explain it, nor can 


the potash, sulphur, livestock and 
citrus fruits which make up Pales- 
tine’s few pitiful resources. The an- 
swer lies rather in Palestine’s geo- 
graphical position. 

For the same reason that the British 
fought the French over Egypt, and 
fought the Egyptian army itself for the 
privilege of guaranteeing “law and 
order” and “full enjoyment of liberty” 
to Egypt, Britain fought with arms and 
diplomacy for Palestine. Halfway 
station on the air route.to India, outlet 
for Mesopotamian oil, Palestine is pri- 
marily important because her military 
bases, with those of Egypt, flank the 
“lifeline of Empire,” the Suez canal. 
While not absolutely indispensable— 
there is still the route around Africa— 
Suez is the quickest naval passage to 
India, It is therefore of such im- 
mense strategic value that if Britain 
lost the canal, the sun might soon set 
on her farflung empire, 


THE GRAND MUFTI: Among those 
who would like to see that imperial 
sunset, none is more active than a 
genial, 46-year-old Arab who is Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem. Member of a 
powerful family which has lived in 
Jerusalem since it was conquered by 
the Arabs in 636, and which claims di- 
rect descent from Mohammed, Haj 
Amin el Husseini started his career as 
an officer of artillery in the Turkish 
army. When the World war began 
and the Grand Sheriff of Mecca, with 
T. E. Lawrence as his adviser, began 
the fight for-Arab freedom, Husseini 
deserted the Turkish army to join the 
rebels. After the war he went back to 
Jerusalem where he set about making 
trouble for Britons and Zionists. 

His power grew by shrewd maneu- 
vers. In 1922 the head of the Moslem 
Church appointed him Grand Mufti, a 
position of Moslem prestige. In the 
same year he was elected president of 
the Supreme Moslem Council, a posi- 
tion which gave him civil as well as 
religious authority. His term was sup- 
posed to be for four years—but 
Husseini never called another election. 
In 1936 he became head of the Higher 
Arab Committee, formed to combat 
the increasing Zionist immigration. 

When the report of the British Royal 
Commission headed by Earl Peel was 
published in July of last year, Husseini 
felt his power slipping. The Commis- 
sion recommended that Palestine be 
trisected. Naval bases, the Jerusalem- 
Jaffa road, and the cities of Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem and Nazareth were to re- 
main in British hands, Galilee, the 
fertile Esdraelon valley, and Haifa, 
best natural harbor on the coast, were 
to form a Jewish state the size of 
Delaware. The rest of Palestine, 
roughly two-thirds of the whole, was 
to be joined to the adjacent Arab state 
of Trans-Jordan. 

Aside from the fact that the Arab 
share was mostly desert, Husseini’s 


chief objection to the plan was that 
it would have transferred his power 
to Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan. 


pat 


‘Pathfinder 


Today Abdullah holds aloof from Hus- 
seini’s rebellion. Nearly every other 
Arab leader is supplying sympathy if 
not actual aid, for Husseini’s cause is 
a popular one in the Near East. 

A fugitive from British law, Hus- 
seini has his headquarters in Syria. 
There he personally handles any funds 
or advice which may flow in from 
such sources as his good friend, Mus- 
solini. He also issues orders to the 
Palestine Arabs whose revolt is a knot 
in Britain’s imperial lifeline. 

WAR, ZIONISM: The World war cre- 
ated the Palestine problem just as it 
created, for example, the Czechoslo- 
vak problem. War awoke nationalis! 
sentiment among the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks of Austria-Hungary, the Arabs of 
Turkey—and the Jews all over the 
world. .Zionism, a movement which 
aimed to revive religious faith by es- 
tablishing in Palestine a homeland 
where Jews should be welcome “by 
right” and not “by sufferance,” gained 
thousands of converts. (From a He- 
brew word meaning “heavenly city of 
God,” Zion is the name of a hill in 
Jerusalem on which Solomon’s temple 
stood.) 

In 1896 a pamphlet, The Jewish 
State, had appeared from the pen of a 
Viennese Jewish playwright, Theodor 
Herzl. In it Herzl proposed that the 
Sultan of Turkey permit a tribute- 
paying Jewish state to be set up in 
Palestine. In 1902, the Zionists nego- 
tiated with Britain for a section of 
the Sinai peninsula of Egypt, but Egypt 
objected so violently that the plan was 
dropped. In 1903, after brutal pogroms 
had occurred in Russia, Britain consid- 
ered opening East Africa to Jewish 
settlement, but a few hundred English 
colonists living along the coast pro- 
tested against the introduction of “un- 
desirables.” In the end, the British 
Foreign Office offered steamy, inland 
Uganda to the Zionists. 

The offer was turned down, for two 
reasons: (1) a Zionist investigating 
committee found that white men did 
not live long in Uganda, situated as it 
was on the equator; (2) most Zionists 
clung to the hope of returning to Pal- 
estine. As Dr. Chaim Weizmann, Zion- 
ist president, explained to the Peel 
Commission 33 years later: 


We had the rope around our necks 
and yet when this offer was brought 
to the Zionist Congress the offer was 
. .. refused ... for one reason only: 
“It is not Palestine and it never will 
be. We have waited 2,000 years and 
we shall wait a few more years and in 
the fullness of time God will keep His 
promise to His people.” This tenacity, 
this steadfastness is, my Lord and 
gentlemen, perhaps our misfortune. 
If it had disappeared there would be 
no Jewish problem. But here we are. 
It is our destiny ... We are a stiff- 
necked people... 


The Jewish National Fund began to 
buyeup land in Palestine about 1908. 
The first Jewish colonists entered 
without fanfare and settled down on 
good terms with the Arabs. A tiny 
numerical minority, they constituted 
no threat to the Moslem theocracy. 

No sooner had the Turks joined the 
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Central Powers in the World war, 
however, than Zionism set to work to 
create a true national refuge. Dr 
Weizmann called at the British For- 
eign Office. In 1917, Balfour made his 
epochal declaration: 


His Majesty’s Government view with 
favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a home for the Jewish people and 
will use their best endeavors to facili- 
tate the achievement of this object, it 
being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil or religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine. 
As perspiring British statesmen have 

since pointed out, the Balfour Declara- 
lion was not a promise to make Pales- 
tine Jewish but merely to create in 
Palestine a Jewish national home. 
Even this pledge Britain’s Colonial Of- 
fice would gladly forget today, if it 
could. In 1917, however, Balfour’s 
move was regarded as politic. In re- 
turn, the British got the meral and 
financial support of organized Jewry, 
including that of 4,000,000 U. S. Jews,+ 
and of liberal humanitarian thinkers 
in all countries. 

Whatever the design behind the 
Declaration, the Jews hailed it from 
the beginning as sanction for a na- 
tional Hebrew state. Writing his His- 
tory of Zionism, Nahum Sokalow look- 
ed into the future: “The Jews have 
grown tired of their role as the home- 
less Chosen People and would prefer to 
be a self-supporting small nation with 
a quiet spot of earth for themselves... 


“QUIET SPOT”: The spot for which 
the Jews had yearned proved to be 
about as quiet as a live volcano. 
Palestine was not an empty country 
waiting to be colonized. It was a 
country only 600 square miles larger 
than Vermont, and more than twice as 
populous. Its Arab inhabitants were 
as outraged by Zionism’s 2,000-year- 
old historical claims as Spaniards 
would be if the Moors should flock 
back to Spain on the excuse that they 
had occupied it from 711 to 1492, 

In the mosques, revolutionary senti- 
ment spread. The Arabs prepared to 
sabotage all the efforts of well-mean- 
ing British officials to start the new 
state off on a basis of mutual Arabic- 
Jewish understanding, 

The first Royal Commissioner for 
Palestine was appointed when mili- 
tary rule ended in 1920. Announce- 
ment of his name was received by the 
Arabs with stunned unbelief. Sincere 
though he was, just though he tried to 
be, the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel 
was a Jew, and for that tactlessness of 
his birth he could not be forgiven. 
Even the British Tommies had a song 
about it— 


And they sold the Holy City 
To the Zionist Committee ... 


TODAY AND TOMORROW: Jewish 
capital has brought prosperity to Pal- 
estine and the Arabs have shared in 


+ Many influential Jews, bo be sure, opposed Zionism 
as an attempt to create ‘‘an international Ghetto.’ 
= Sylvain Levy, French scholar, told the Pari¢ 

Conference in 1919 that he considered Zionism an 
impracticable and experiment. Other emi- 
nent Jews, such as the Prench philosopher Henri 
Pepe. ates argued that the best way for the Jew to 
ac’ e equality was to work for it in the country 
of which he was a citizen. 


that prosperity, but in such provisions 
as contracts of Zionist colonies for- 
bidding employment of Arab labor, 
the Arabs see a plot to crowd them 
out of their national life. Jewish 
farmers, with scientific methods and 
hard work, have made barren Pales- 
line one of the chief citrus fruit-grow- 
ing countries of the world; but the 
Arabs point out that Jewish farmers 
are subsidized by foreign dollars, an 
advantage not enjoyed by Arab farm- 
ers. 

A new twist to the Palestine situa- 
tion appeared last July. Four Arabs 
were killed when a bus was blown up 
in Jerusalem. In the resulting inquiry, 
Solomon Ben Josef, an 18-year-old 
Jew, was condemned under a new law 
that made the possession of firearms a 
capital offense. The British offered to 
commute the sentence if all Jewish or- 
ganizations would publicly appeal for 
a policy of non-violence. Ben Josef’s 
own faction, the Revisionists, refused, 
and the boy was hanged. 

These Jewish Revisionists model 
their organization on that of their own 
enemies, the Nazi storm troops. Until 
uniforms were forbidden, they even 
wore brown storm-trooper uniforms. 
Their members are youths whom per- 
secution has made old before their 
time. Many of them are girls, trained 
in war at the barricades of fortified 
Zionist towns. Up to this year more 
Jews than Arabs have been killed in 
Palestine. The Revisionists are de- 
termined to reverse the ratio. Their 
motto is the old Mosaic law, “an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” Their 
movement adds one more irreconcil- 
able element to the already hopelessly 
embittered Holy Land, 

As the country with the largest | 
Jewish population in the world, the 
United States is deeply concerned with 
Palestine’s problem. In 1919 Wood- 
row Wilson approved the Zionist idea. 
Last week President Roosevelt ex- 
pressed a hope that Britain would 
keep Zionist immigration open (see 
page 4). All humane Americans echo 
the belief of Chaim Weizmann that 
“there should be one place in the 
world, in God’s wide world” where 
the hunted Jew can live without fear. 

Whether that place can possibly be 
Palestine is, however, highly doubtful. 
Palestine already has an unemploy- 
ment problem. Obviously she cannot 
shelter all the 7,000,000 Jews who live 
in Europe’s persecution belt. Big 
America, who carefully restricts her 
own immigration, hardly has the right 
to demand that the Arabs of small, 
crowded Palestine accept an immigra- 
tion which would make them a mi- 
nority in their own country. 

Within the next few months, while 
Britain’s army is reconquering Pales- 
tine, Britain’s cabinet will have to de- 
cide what to do with the conquest. 
Whatever the decision, it will have to 
be enforced with arms. For the land 
that three great religions call holy, 
the land that has affected the his- 
tory of mankind more profoundly 
than any similar area on earth, not 
even the most optimistic prophet can 
foresee a future of peace. 











Do you have to 
force your child to 
take a laxative? 


NPLEASANT laxatives make 

unpleasant scenes! And forcing a 

child to take a nasty-tasting cathartic 
may upset his entire system. 

Next time your children need a laxa- 

tive, give them EX-LAX! It comes in 


little tablets that taste just like delicicus 
chocolate. Ex-Lax produces an-ecasy, 
thorough bowel movement, without 
upsetting little tummies or causing 
stomach pains. 

For over 30 years, Ex-Lax has been 
America’s largest selling laxative. It is 
equally good for every member of the 
family—the grown-ups as well as the 
youngsters. 

Next time you or your kiddies need a 
laxative—try Ex-Lax! You can get a 
box at any drug store—10¢ and 25¢. 
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GIRL or BOY ox or Gece) 1 Leaos 
Fynem Etcadtord 
P 14k gold 
tated point-Automatio PENOIL—18 xtra LEADS 
R soll 4 boxes Roseb: ve dt 250 each 
mitti Order FOUR No Money. 
PERFUME CO. BOX 272 " Wooossona, 








TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60 IN A WEEK 


men once to 
gace pede. Operate on cap- 
on postcard for FRED facts 
ALBERT 
6617 Monmouth. Cinc’ Ohio 





STOP Your Rupture 


Why suffer with that 


about my truss invention for 4 pte a: W 1 
rupture. Automatic air cushion assists 


Nature toclose the opening—has 
thousands 


of men, women and _ Tesctinesiiel 
or hard pads. No salves or Sent on trial to 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write 


for confidential information free in plain en 
Brooks Company, 519-A, State St., ‘Marshal!, Michigan 


STOP 


shopping around for a 
club that suits you. Get 
your pencil now 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN CLUB 


Four a2, $1.60 


Any 3 in Addition to PATHFINDER 
—American Fruit Grower —Home Friend 
—American Poultry 


Journal —Household Mognaine 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Leghorn Worl 
—Capper’s Farmer . 

—Cloverleaf American —_ Live Stock 

Review oducer 

—Plymouth Rock Monthly 








—Country Home —Poultry Magazine 

—Everybody’s Poultry —Rhode Island Red 
Journal 

—Farm Journal —Successful Farming 

—Good Stories —Woman’s World 

—Home Circle X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Magazines MUST a gp E to one address. No 
substitution permit azines Rs and 
send this advertisement with aa tance to 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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30 Years Success! Doctor’s 
Formula For Ugly Surface 


PIMPLES—ACNE 


Here’s a real chance to get after those 
unsightly externally caused skin flaws 
with powerfully soothing liquid Zemo (a 
doctor’s marvelous prescription) for itch- 
ing of eczema, pimples, ringworm and 
similar annoying skin irritations. 

Zemo contains 10 different highly effec- 
tive ingredients—that’s why first appli- 
cations quickly ease itching soreness and 
thus help nature promote FAST healing, 
Stainless, invisible. 35¢, 60¢, $1. One trial 
convinces! Real severe cases may need 
$1.25 EXTRA strength. All F ome Brag 





CATARRH-- saan. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 


Medicine (2 Methods) relieves phlegm-filled throat 
— our money. 





LOWEST PRICES 
GUARANTEED TO FIT 


utes made ey MAIL 
our own impression 
Send No hy oe ay Be my 90 eet 
Money | Satisfaction Guaranteed—|TRIUA 


or no cost. Get our prices 
and FREE impression material. WRITE TODAY. 
PRECISION DENTAL LABORATORIES 
357 W. 63rd St., Dept. P-11, CHICAGO 


New York Doctor Lowers ~ 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


in 22 out of 26 cases 


A well-known New York physician lowered blood 

ressure in 22 out of 26 cases, and in most cages re- 
fleved the accomennts symptoms of dizziness and 
headaches with AL’ iN’) Essence of Garlic-Parsley 
Tablets used according, to directions on the package. 
Thousands ot high ressure eufferers the country 
over repost § the same 8 erat ying relief. If you don’ $ know 
ee TRIN: tne defintely he hex + ou ‘your d —*. will 
~" rt % As le and valuab’ Chicago book- 


d rf sam 
tnd VAN PATTEN CO. 64 W. Iilinols, Bept. 64, 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which a ™addee hundreds to earn 
extra money ever ay. dress: 

PATHFINDER. “ ASHINGTON, D. C. 
ee 


AMPLES OF REMARK.- 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: “‘I suffered for 
10 years with acid-stomach 
trouble. Doctors all told me 
I had ulcers and would have 
to diet the rest of my life. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing but 
soft foods and milk. Now, 
after taking Von’s Tablets, 
I weigh 171 pounds, can eat 
almost anything and feel 
perfectly well.”” If you suf- 
fer from indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating 
or any other acid stomach trouble, you, too, should 
receive quick relief. Send for FREE Samples of this 
wonderful treatment, and details of guaranteed trial 
cffer. Valuable Booklet a included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON C Dept. 197-F 
Fox Bidg.,  iniladelphia, Pa. 


IDILE 


M Let me tell you of my mild, pen 
less, low cost home treatment. = 
~ Becal Clinics, wh of one of America’ s Finest 
eb gee hee vag I have <7 fully 
of cases. te me 
today for Free’ Trial Offer. No obligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 























PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Star Route 


One possible solution to last week’s 
shooting star puzzle is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, The series 
of straight lines shows the continuous 
route the star might 
take. Beginning at 
its own location, 
marked 1, it moves 
in a straight line 
to the star in the 
upper left-hand 
corner. From there 
it moves, in a 
straight line, to the 
lower left-hand corner, across to the 
right-hand corner and so on around 
and through the cluster of 64 stars, 
hitting each of the other 63. 








Brain Teaser 


A string hangs from the ceiling of a 
room and just reaches the floor at 
which a weight is attached to the 
string. If this string is swung aside 
from the vertical, through what angle 
has it been turned when the weight is 
half way between the floor and the 
ceiling? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The father 
gave his son $187.50. 

a 


Smiles 


Father—Well, Willie, what did you - 


learn at school today? 

Willie (proudly)—I learned to say 
“Yes, sir’ and “No, sir” and “Yes 
ma’am” and “No, ma’am,” 

Father—You did! 

Willie—Yeah! 


Boss—Have you any excuse to offer 
for such laziness? 
Clerk—I haven’t any that will work, 


Dzudi—Why do you call your dog 
Random? 

Yazge—Because the neighbors are 
always throwing things at it. 


Dots—Marriage is a matter of give 
and take, 

Joe—You said it. I give you all I 
can spare and you take the rest. 





Sally—Does my gown look as though it 
were falling off my shoulder? 

Tom—No, let’s dance. 

Sally—I’m sorry, but I must go and ar- 
range it. It’s supposed to look that way. 






EAT AND DRINK 
YOUR WAY TO HEALTH |! 


Send today for Free 32-pag, 
book giving diet lists and th 
amazing story of the world 
renowned minerai water treat 
ment that has brought bless: 
relief to thousands of suffer: 
from rheumatism, neuritis. kid 
ney, liver and stomach dis; 

ders caused by constipation a: 
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See how this great product of na 
ture will benefit you. Get them a 
your drugstore or enclose 10c wit! 
— for Free book and we wi! 
send generous sample. Write toda) 


CRAZY WATER CO., Dept. D-9, Mineral Wells, Texas 


Nervous, Weak, 
Ankles Swollen? 


Much nervousness is caused by an excess of acid 
and poisons due to functional Kidney and Bladder dis- 
orders which may also cause Getting P Nights, Burning 
Passages, Swollen Joints, Backache, Circles Under Eye 
Excess Acidity, Leg Pains and Dizziness. Help your kid- 
my py your blood with Cystex. Usually the ver 

first dose starts helping yous kidneys clean out exce 
acids and this soon aor a ke you feel like new. Under 
the fe a kage must satisfy complete- 
ly or cost nothi Oe tex (siss-tex) ay. It costs 
only 3c a dose at a 5. the guarantee protects yo! 


Suffer Varicose 


aricose Ulcers 
d 


Vei 
atonce for F 
OF OME TREATMENT. “’ Tellsalla’ this 
era pg et by thousands LiepeMotineds 
Dent. i¢-M 3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wiscensir 3284 N. Green Bay ve., Milwaukee, 


BATHE OFF i= a" FAT 
Reduce excess fat 
as you relax in hot 


bath at home. No drastic diets or 
backbreaking exercises. BATHEOFF is a nat- 

ural mineral you add to hot tub bath. Dupli- 

cates waters of mineral springs resorts where 
Ww ot go to reduce. Excess weight pours out 
throu your pores. You my safely lose sev- 

eral pouhes in each bath. oney back guar- 

antee, Write Olden Minerals, Dept. J, 911° 

West Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. for free infor- 

mation on reducing with BATHEOFF. 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


Doctors report Pain aA on third day's 
treatment wht PYODIN which breaks 
down Calcium Deposits. Send for booklet 
“An Amazin ** and doctor's 
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Leg Sores, M ar over tan AP Sen 
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testimonials. TS—NO PAY. 
NELGUR PHARMACAL CO., Ine: 
Dept.A N. B. C. Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 









Relieve 


Rheumatism 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 

matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes. 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 


money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
Eg 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 

spend much money, 
plan gives you 3 months trial tosee how they fitand look. 


trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 
If you need teeth, 

-_ pleasant economical method is 

Your money back if not perfectly satisfied any time dur- 









but do not care fo os 
at you want. My guarantee 
ing 90 ‘days trial. I have thousands of satisfied —- 


ers wearing my dental plates made mail. M 
cial Method is ‘tp tounaed on 30 YEARG EXP ERIENCE. 
SEND NO MONEY 
and material. 


Write TODAY for FREE booklet 
DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY, 
Dept. 1-R, 503-05 Missouri Ave., E. St. Louis, 
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Rates--78 cents a word ; minimum fourteen 
words. ini pi em of figures, as well as each 
part of the name and ress, will coun as words. 
Appress nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 






AGENTS WANTED 


WEAR FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
placement guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs, 
Rush — and hose size. Wilknit, Desk 40-L, Green- 
field, 0. 
ABL E MAN to distribute samples, handle Coffee Route. 
Up te $45 first week. Automobile given as bonus. 
W rite Albert Mills, 6308 Monmouth, cinnati, Ohio. 
DEFROSTS WINDSHIELDS WITHOUT HEAT. New 
invention. Fits auto t. Defies Frost, Sleet, 
Ice. Samples sent on al. Rush name. Kristee 
i133, Akron, Ohio. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to re 
part or full time. A experienc 
Pathfinder, Washi . 








resent Pathfinder, 
so state. Address: 


ASTROLOGY 


LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 
tions answered with advice. Send 1l0c silver, birth- 
ate i oe racter Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 91 





AVIATION 


AVIATION. APPRENTICES—Good Pay. Good Puture. 

Young Men interested in training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—Write, immediately, enclos- 
ing stamp. Mechanix Universal Aviation Service, 
Warne County Airport, Box 857 ept. Q2, Detroit. 
Michigan. 


an 


COMPOSERS 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 

Rhyming Dictionary, Pygmy | Guide, Submit 
vest poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
fler.. MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send 
lishers, Ltd. a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 





USED CORRESPOND) COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Ex: ed. Bargain Catalog Free. 


chang 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Mon Oregon. Dependable crops. 
favorable climate, Write for impartial advice, Jiter- 

ature list of ains. Specify state. J 

Haw, 107 Northern Pacihe St. Pa Minn 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk 
osiery to friends. Write for actual sample. Amer- 
ican Mi Dept. M-44, Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, 

patented and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell 
is what you have.for sale. Chartered Institute = 
American Inyeutors, Dept. 25-B, Washi D: 


LITERARY IDEAS & MATERIAL 


IDEAS UNLIMITED for Short, Long Stories; Stage, 
‘Sereen, Radio Plays; Verse, Jokes, Gags. The 
lot-Plotter supplies you unfailingly. Send for Book- 
et and Purchase Offer. Belden Co., (C) 1913 West 
sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting. Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
Yew Yor 
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STOP THAT SCRATCHING. EZ-IT gives prompt 
relief from Eczema, Athletic Feet, Insect Bites. Pure 
Vegetable preparation. $1.00 a tube, guaranteed. 
z-It Laboratories, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

MUSIC 


WANTED original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 


lishers Ltd., Dept. 7, Toronto, Can. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 








INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 


booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 

for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 

and Hyman Berman, pramaeteres Patent Attorneys, 

6889 Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 

right, St. Louis, Mo. 


ROOFLESS PLATES. 


ht —_no gagging— 
Netural te—Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth—by mail 
—as low as $9.75. 60-day trial. 
Write for PREE catalog, im- 
pression material and sample. 











3 POINT 


eTina COATIIN 
Suc ON FEATURE! 






Hop LA ase ~) Willams. ‘Siag., TAMPA, FIA. 
<5 LODESTONE $1 PER PAIR 


6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. Postage 
extra if C. O. os Dice, » Magic 
ames ete. Catalog Free. 

SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Mo. 


SS ee 
TREATMENT mailed 
on free Trial. if 
satisfied, send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
me — Thy your treat- 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave. Sidney, Ohie 











HOUSEHOLD 


Flavors for Rice 


Boiled rice served as a starchy dish 
for dinner is a well-known standby in 
most American households. But there 
is no need for it to become monot- 
onous. There are many ways of serv- 
ing boiled rice, even if one is limited 
to changing the flavor. Rice must be 
cooked in a liquid to make it tender, 
but the liquid need not always be 
water. For instance, cooking rice in 
milk increases the food value and ini- 
proves the flavor at the same time. 
Cooking it in tomato juice does like- 
wise. Cooking it in chicken stock or, 
in fact, any meat stock, not only adds 
to the food value, but each stock im- 
parts its particular flavor to the rice. 
And canned tomatoes, grated. cheese 
and chopped pimentos will turn a 
bow] of plain cooked rice into a one- 
dish meal any time. 


Week’s Hints 


q Paper cups are excellent for pre- 
paring individual portions of frozen 
foods. 

q To keep white sauce hot and free 
of lumps place it in a double boiler 
over a low fire and cover tightly. 

q Pillow cases wear out quickly 
when they are too small for the pil- 
lows forced into them. 

q Because some sheets shrink five 
to 10 inches, it is better to buy those 
considerably wider than the mattress 
on which they are to be used. 











PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 

guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 265c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25¢. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Pree on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beaull- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 

e ny neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c, Dubuque 
Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
rints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 

print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLL DEVELOPED two prints each negative 25c or 
four enlargements 25 cents. Southwark, 29 W. 34, 

New York City. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 

Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis. : 











ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25¢c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Tilinois. eietiale 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c, 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
den, Utah. 


SCHOOLS 


BE A RADIO EXPERT—Many Make $30, $50, $75 a 
week. Learn at home in spare time. Radio’ s growt 
making many aoed full pe on spare time jobs. 

so, Space Bes k. National Radio Insti- 
tute m, D. C. 


reg INFORMATION 


a 


SEA-LIFE, CHINA, —— Adventure! Seaman’s 
information tells how begin. ~~ omen $1.00. 
1 140 t tri < N 

MS ; SONG POEMS WANTED 

POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 


best poems, melodies wey for bonafide, superior 


offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 

SONGWRITERS—Avoid costly errors. Free booklets 
by famous Broadway composer, will guide you to 

better, more marketable manuscripts. Songwriters 


Institute, 1234-A Broadway, NYC. 

WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send te Columbian Music 

Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 
mediate ame Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chi 


SONGWRITERS ’ 
ge Instruction Fite. 
Bl Hollywood 


POEMS—MELODIES. Send for 
Studio PFS Guaranty 


FmaeoS 


Golden den smoking or rich ripe or 


HIGHER QUALITY! 
$1.00. Rive 


chewing, four pom postpaid, 
1, Hazel, Kentucky. 








This illustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able information 


from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 
and legs: fo 

fulness, low vi i 
», slee jeoemene, 


plant ing. and 
If you heve these 

. you 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 
coupon 












Send today for thie fllustrated free 
bose yyy valuable information 
Past Aleo contains infor- 
mation about the, Milford Sanitarium 
° mM ‘mod tmen 
offered there. na ee . 
MILPorD Sanrranrum, Dept. PF.. 
fiford, Kansas. 





Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 
Name 
Address — (“ity & State. 





RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavil 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—-fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—follows every body movement with in- 
stant increased supportincase of strain. Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or play. 
Light, easy to wear. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “‘Advice To Ruptured” and detailsof 
liberal truthful 60-day trialoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


5 BEAU TJs&UL 
Erefe Y Natural -Looking 


FALSE TEETH 


LOWEST PRICES 


SEND NO 


FREE mouth-f. 
TODAY! C.T. Johnaon 


directions and 
UNITED, STA TES SE ipo COMP. 2M PANY 


1047 E, 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 


The liver should pour out two pounds of id 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not ng 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned 
you fee] sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing te and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1026,¢.P. inc. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


AKE MONEY. ‘Thoqennde seodesd Sep 
Uaboratory Researe ° supply breed- 
ung. Rencareh enpiy 


rs and buy 
FREE tihknctrated hook 
.. Dept.H-2, 2436 W. York St.. Phila, Pa. H-2. 2436 W. York S07 rom tng 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to ‘tort try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read a Book that is informing thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumati 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts t every 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
oe copy be ya! ees obligation A 

sufferer sending their ss promp 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph, D., 
209-D Street, Hallowell, Maine. 













































Your Quick Answer Will Get the Opportunity to... 


OVER 


$5,000.00 
in Big Grand Prizes 
OVER 100 CASH PRIZES 


First Grand Prize, if Prompt 
$2,500.00 
* 


Thousands of Dollars 
in SPECIAL Rewards! 


. 
Send Only Coupon 
NOW! 









‘ 
e J 





Wane ‘2500 


or Buick Sedan and *1,250°2° Cash! 





ous sum, $2,500. 
—to buy a house, new furniture, new clot 





are going to pay out to the First Grand Prize winner, 
GLENN TaTE if prompt! Hurry—mail the coupon below today. Don’t 

President miss getting the wonderful opportunity to win a glorious 
thrilling fortune. WE ARE 


Think of YOUR joy and delight picking out a beautiful First Grand Prize, and think of it, IT MAY BE YOU. YES, 
1939 BUICK 8 SEDAN from your neighborhood dealer YOU! In addition to the First Grand Prize, the Second Grand 
at MY EXPENSE, and, if you are prompt and win, get- Prize is a new 1939 beautiful Chevrolet DeLuxe Sedan or: 
ting a Certified check for $1,250.00 besides. Or, if you’d $800.00 cash! Third Grand Prize is a beautiful 1939 Ford V-8 
rather have one big cash lump sum, just imagine receiv- Sedan or $650.00 cash. Fourth Grand Prize is $150.00 cash. 
ing and depositing in yourownbank accountthemarvel- Thousands of dollars in other special cash awards! In case of 
L CASH! Cash to pay your bills _ ties, duplicate prizes will t 

es;infactto one in the U, S. over 17 years of age, except residents of 
purchase almost anything your heart desires. Thesedays, Chicago. Don’t delay. Your answer will bring to you a mar- 
$2,500.00 is a fortune indeed. And that is just what we velous opportunity to win an amazing cash fortune. We are an 
honest, upright company engaged in a country-wide business. 
THE MONEY TO PAY ALL THE PRIZES IS ALREADY 
IN THE BANK WAITING FOR THE WINNERS. You 
PAYING OUT OVER $5,000.00—OVER can be definitely sure that we will pay out each and every 


be awarded. This offer open to every - 


100 BIG GRAND PRIZES! Someone is going to get that $2,500.00 prize as promised. Think of it! Mail the coupon today—sure! 


Send No Money— Just Mail Coupon Today! 


Look at the magic number puzzle. You see that it has 5 squares which are blank. 
That’s where the fun starts. Numbers 1-3-7-9 have already been placed in their 
correct positions, but see if you can place the numbers 2-4-5-6-8 in the blank 
squares so that they will add up to 15 in any direction up or down, sideways or 
diagonally. It’s loads of fun. Try it now. If you can get the numbers into their right 

laces, fill in the coupon below and mail it quick! It’s not as easy as you may think, 

ut keep trying and you may solve the puzzle. Remember, you do not send one 
single penny with the coupon. You risk no money at all, only a Jostuee stamp to 
mail your answer and according to our amazing plan of merchandising, which your 
answer brings, you get the wonderful opportunity to win $2,500.00 all cash, if prompt. 
Remember that $1,250.00 cash prize for promotmess if declared first prize 
winner. All you need do now is just fill in the blank squares so they will add up 
to 15. Mail the coupon with o jpn and get the wonderful opportunity to win 


MANY HAVE WON BIG PRIZES 


Others have received big cash prizes from my company just recently. 
Thousands of dollars have been paid out to happy winners, Miss 
A. M. won $2,500.00, Harriet T. won $800.00, Rev. R. won $650.00, 
R. J. won $985.00. Scores of others have received cash. Now you 
may, too! Just imagine YOURSELF picking out a brand new 1939 
Buick Sedan from your local dealer at our expense and also getting 
$1,250.00 extra cash, or $2,500.00 all in cash, if you afe prompt 
and win the First Grand Prize. 


HERE’S PROOF THAT PRIZES WILL BE PAID 

As President of this big somenny. PERSONALLY GUARANTEE THAT EACH AND 

EVERY PRIZE WILL BE PAID PROMPTLY AND HONESTLY. I have paid out thou- 

sands of dollars in my recent distribution. NOW, OVER $5,000.00 MO) IN CASH 

IS WAITING IN THE BANK FOR NEW WINNERS. You will receive the Buick 8 Sedan, 

— if prompt, $1,250.00 cash besides, or if all cash is preferred, you get $2,500.00 if you win 
prize. 


SEND YOUR ANSWER QUICK! i 


Oh, boy, what could do with $2,500.00 cash all at 
one tie, Think ofthe Ja of having the money to pe: 
4 mai 
with MAGIC NUMBERS ifyeu find ‘them. ¥ Wouldn't 
opportunity $2,500. t Tremem- 
ber, there are over 109 Grand Prizes. Hurry! Nothing 
quick. 
No. 8-L 


hard to do now but act 
GLENN TATE, President 
730 North Franklin Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










$1,250.00 CASH 









FOR PROMPTNESS 
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BFILL IN THE MAGIC NUMBERS—DON'T DELAY— MAIL TODAYS 
' COUPON 8-L ; 
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